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INNER LIFE OF REFORM SCHOOLS. 
I.—Tne Ravue Haus, Hampure. 


N the evening of the 8th of October, 1832, a young candidate for 
the Christian ministry met, at the house of a schoolmaster in the 
German city of Hamburg, a number of friends, who, like himself, were 
‘richer in faith and love than in silver and gold.” They were members 
of a self-constituted city missionary society, laboring among the lower 
classes of that splendid but corrupt city. Though without money or 
influence, they declared it necessary, for the furthering of their benevo- 
lent designs, ‘‘to found a house for the sole object of rescuing children 
from sin and -unbelief ;” and they solemnly promised one another to 
give themselves no rest until their object should be accomplished. 
About the same time, in a most providential manner, there was left, 
by the will of a benevolent person, for charitable purposes, a considerable 
sum of money, which the executor placed in the hands of this devoted 
band. Other gifts of money flowed in upon them; and before many 
weeks were passed, a wealthy landowner had made them the happy posses- 
sors of a small one-story straw-thatched cottage, lying near the hamlet of 
Horn, about three miles from Hamburg. There was attached to the house 
about an acre of ground, watered by a brook, and covered with sprawl- 
ing bushes, ditches, and hillocks. Here, in November, 1833, the lead- 
ing spirit of the society, I. H. Wichern (now Dr. Wichern), came, with 
his mother and sister, to begin their Christian experiment, A few days 
after, they received three vagabond boys from the streets of Hamburg. 
Before the year was ended, the number had been increased to twelve, vary- 
ing from five to eighteen years of age—all of them, however, old in the 
experience of wretchedness and vice. One of the lads, twelve years of 
age, had been convicted of no less than ninety-three thefts, and so nearly 
allied to brutes had they all become, that it was necessary to keep from 
their sight such delicacies as old tallow candles, soap, raw potato-skins, 
and articles of like rare relish, 
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Describing this most Christian charity, Elihu Burritt says: ‘‘These 
boys had been treated or regarded as a species of human vermin, baffling 
the power of the authorities to suppress. They had slept under carts, in 
doorways, herding with swine and cattle by night, when begging or 
thieving hours were past. Such were the boys that found themselves 
looking at each other in wonder and surprise the first evening they gath- 
ered around the hearthstone of that cottage-home. There was no illu- 
sion about this sudden transformation in their experience. In their 
midst was that bland, benevolent man, with his kind eyes and voice, 
looking and speaking to them as a father to his children. And there 
was his mother, with the law of kingness on her lips, in her looks, in 
every act and word ; and fe called her mother, and “hey call her mother ; 
and the first evening of their common life she became the mother of their 
love and veneration ; and they, ragged, forsaken, hopeless castaways, 
conceived in sin and shapen in iniquity, became the children of her 
affection. This cottage, away from the city and its haunts, with its 
bright fire by night and the little beds under the roof—with its great 
Bible and little Psalm-books, was to be theirhome. The great chestnut- 
tree that threw out its arms over it, and all the little trees, and the ditches, 
hillocks, and bushes of that acre, were their own, .... The feeling 
of home came warming into their hearts like the emotions of a new 
existence, as the father spoke to them of our house, our trees, our cab- 
bages, turnips, potatoes, pigs, and geese and ducks, ‘which we will grow 
for our comfort.’” 

As it was a prime object to have these children forget the past (a full 
forgiveness for all past transgressions being accorded when the inmate 
stepped, for the first time, upon the threshold of the cottage), and to 
introduce a new life, the name which was first selected—Zhe House of 
Rescue—was dropped, as being too significant ; and from the first homely 
but dear old thatched cottage the institution was called the Rauhe Haus * 
—the Rough House. And, as it was as vital an object to divest the place 
of every penal aspect, so that it should seem, as it was really intended to 
be, a home, and not a place of confinement, the earliest work was the 
removal of the high wall and fences that surrounded the cottage when it 
came into their hands, and to take all the bolts and bars from the win- 
dows and doors. The defenceless condition of the premises was thus at 
once seen, and the boys were assured that no walls or bolts detained 





_ * Liefde says: ‘‘ The name Rauhe Hanus, which in German means rough house, is an awkward 
translation of the original patois name into the more aristocratic German. The house was built 
some hundred years before, by a certain Mr. Ruge, who was, perhaps, as little of a rongh fellow 
#% need be. The people knew it ever since by the name of its founder, ‘* Ruge’s house ;” but as 
the Platt-Deutsch or Saxon word ruge is the same as the English rough arfd the Dutch ruig, 
Jearned men thonght that it ought to be translated by the corresponding German word rawiie.": 
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them ; ‘‘ that there was only one cord that should bind them, and that the 
cord of love.” The boys at once set to work. At the end of the first 
week they had made a year’s progress in this new life and its hopes and 
expectations. The faith that they could do something, be something, 
and own something, grew daily within them. ‘‘So eager did they be- 
come,” says the first report of the institution, ‘‘ to accomplish the under- 
taking, that they frequently worked by lantern-light in the evening, root- 
ing up bushes and trees, in spite of snow or rain.” As the number of 
pupils increased, Mr. Wichern saw that the size of the family would 
seriously affect its domestic character. He therefore divided the company 
into households, containing from twelve to fifteen each,—the children 
themselves, as each new house was required, performing a large part of 
the work. The first colony, ‘‘ under the care,” as the report says, ‘‘ of 
an earnest young disciple of the law of love, who had come from a dis- 
tance to discipline his heart and life to the regime of kindness, and who 
had lived in their midst as an elder brother,” commenced their separate 
family life with affecting ceremonies. On a bright Sabbath morning, 
and in the presence of several hundred friends, the new cottage was dedi- 
cated ‘‘to the Good Shepherd, through whose love and help twenty-seven 
boys had already been gathered into a sheltering fold.” 

As their numbers and resources increased, new cottages, of the same un- 
pretending character, were built in a semicircle around the Rough House. 
Girls were admitted, and separate cottages were constructed for them. 
Mr. Burritt found, in 1851, quite a cottage-village, with workshops, 
dwelling-houses, a little chapel, a wash and drying house, a printing- 
office, bake-house, and other buildings. There were in all about seventy 
boys and twenty-five girls, constituting four families of boys and two of 
girls. Each family-house was under the charge of a superintendent 
(male or female), assisted by one or more brothers, as they are called— 
the superintendent being ordinarily a candidate for the ministry. These 
brothers are young men of the best character, who undergo a training of 
three or four years, after which they devote themselves to the care of 
similar institutions now rising all over Germany, quickened into life by 
this blessed experiment ; or they become city missionaries, carrying the 
gospel, personally, to the neglected and wretched. From thirty to forty 
brothers are inmates of this institution at one time, receiving no remuner- 
ation but their living, superintending the industry and aiding in conduct- 
ing the moral discipline of the establishment. 

Each family is, to some extent, an independent community, The 
members eat and sleep in their own dwelling, and the children belonging 
to each, look up to their own particular father or mother as home-bred 
children to a parent. The bond of union is the loving father at the 
head of the whole institution ; closely drawn by the morning and even- 
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ing gatherings for prayer in the chapel or mother-house, and the cele- 
bration, in common, of the many festivals of the Church. 

The superintendents of the several houses meet Dr. Wichern weekly, 
to render their reports, and to discuss all questions of discipline. In 
their turn, each separate family visits him, once a week, in his study; 
and the record of each member, whether good or bad, is fully considered 
and passed upon,—any child being permitted, at the close of the in- 
terview, to hold a private conference with Dr. W., a privilege that is 
often improved. 

The children were told, at the beginning, that /ador is the price of 
‘wing, and that they must earn their own bread if they would enjoy it. 
Mr. Wichern did not point them to ease and affluence, but to an honor- 
able poverty, which they were taught was not in itself an evil. In illus- 
tration of this, the dress, food, and furniture of the cottages are of the 
simplest character. The secular education given is of the most rudi- 
mental description, reaching about the average of the German primary 
schools,—three-quarters of the weekly recitations being devoted to the 
study of the Bible-catechism, Church-history, and to music, The prin- 
cipal labor, farming, is carefully taught in all its branches ; in addition, 
instruction is given by the brothers in printing and other trades. The 
boys remain at the Rough House about four years, and the girls five. 
They are then apprenticed to service, chiefly in the city of Hamburg, 
whenever the excellent superintendent esteems the work of redemption 
sufficiently confirmed to admit of their exposure again to temptation. 
Since the foundation of the school, over two hundred children, two-thirds 
of them boys, have been received. Of all these, only five have proved 
decided failures,—three boys and two girls having again been impris- 
oned. All but twelve proved to be everything that could be desired,— 
a most marvellous result of twenty years’ labor, considering the material 
upon which this devoted man exercised his discipline. 

The simple means upon which Mr. Wichern relied for the accom- 
plishment of his work, were prayer, the Bible, singing, affectionate con- 
versation, severe punishment when unavoidable, and constant, steady 
employment in useful labor. Ina peculiar manner he relied upon the 
Word of God. He made the whole Bible the familiar companion and 
food of the pupil. The whole Scripture was made to open to their minds, 
in an impressive series of readings, like a mine of priceless metal—reach- 
ing a climax in the Evangel of the New Testament. The thought that, 
miserable, wicked, despised as they were, Christ, the Son of God, loved 
them, loved them enough to suffer and die for them, and still loved them, 
meltéd their hearts, and gave them both hope and a strong incentive 
to reformation. On one occasion, when considerable progress had been 
made in their education, the superintendent discovered that some of 
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them had taken nails from the premises for their own use without per- 
mission, He called them together, expressed his great disappointment 
and sorrow that they had profited so little by the instructions which had 
been given them, and told them that, until he had evidence of their 
sincere repentance, he could not admit them to the morning and even- 
ing religious exercises of his family. With expressions of deep regret 
for their sins, with promises, entreaties, and tears, they begged to have this 
privilege restored to them. But he was firm in his refusal. A few even- 
ings afterward, while walking in the garden, he heard youthful voices in 
the shrubbery; and, drawing near unperceived, he found that the boys 
had formed themselves into little companies of seven or eight, which met 
mornings ané evenings, in different retired spots in the garden, to sing, 
read the Bible, and pray among themselves ; to ask God to forgive them 
the sins they had committed, and to give them strength to resist tempta- 
tion in the future. With such evidence of repentance, he soon restored 
to them the privilege of attending morning and evening prayers with his 
family. Soon after, on entering his study one morning, he found it 
adorned with wreaths of flowers, which the boys had arranged there at 
early daybreak, in testimony of their joy and gratitude for his kindness, 
The songs and hymns were specially adapted to the circumstances and 
wants of the community, and it has often happened that the singing of 
an appropriate hymn, both at the gatherings in the mother’s chamber 
(which were always more or less kept up) and in the little chapel, has 
awakened the first sacred feeling in obdurate and brutified hearts. 
Sometimes a voice would drop from the choir, and then weeping and 
sobbing would be heard instead. The children would say they could 
not sing : they must think of their past lives—of their brothers and sisters 
—of their parents living in vice and misery at home. On several occa- 
sions the singing exercise had to be given up, the children being sent 
into the garden to recover themselves ! 

In July of 1843 a terrible conflagration swept over a portion of Ham- 
burg. On the second day of the fire, when some of the frantic sufferers 
came to the Rough House for shelter, the boys, greatly excited, besought 
Mr. Wichern to allow them to go to the city to offer their aid. Feeling 
no ordinary anxiety as to the force of the temptations for escape or 
plunder in a scene of so much confusion, he permitted a band of 
twenty-two to accompany him, on condition that they would keep to- 
gether, and return with him at an appointed time. This they promised, 
and this trust in them they did not betray. Their conduct was physically 
as well as morally heroic ; they rushed into the greatest danger to save 
life and property, and although pressed to receive rewards, always steadily 
refused them. At stated intervals they returned to the appointed place 
to reassure the confidence of the superior. On one occasion a lad tarried 
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beyond the appointed time, but at last appeared, quite exhausted by his 
labor. Mr. W. afterward learned (not from the lad, but from the gentle- 
man whose property he had labored to save) that he had refused all 
compensation, although -it was strenuously urged upon him. Other 
bands of boys were sent afterward as relays, until the fire was sub- 
dued. They had become a law unto themselves; and had discovered 
the truth of the divine philosophy, that it is ‘‘more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

In the report for 1843, smong the encouraging facts, it is stated that 
the sincerity of the change in the hearts of the inmates was illustrated by 
a return of filial feeling. Mr. Wichern says: ‘‘A girl who had formerly 
attacked her mother’s life, now sits in tears a whole afternoon if disap- 
pointed of a visit from her, When asked the cause, she replied that 
‘when she lived with her mother she did not love her, and often wished 
to leave her: but now she loves her infinitely.’ And her actions prove 
that love and fidelity, not only to her mother but to all, have become 
part of her being.” Another poor, excellent woman had wholly de- 
spaired of her son: ‘‘ Now,” says the report, ‘‘this boy is often accessible 
to no other influence than that exercised on him by the mention of his 
mother ; and after a visit from him she repeated his words addressed to 
her, ‘How glad I am to have gone to the Rauhe Haus! Now, if my 
mother should die, I should not be the cause of it, as I should have 
been before, when I gave her so much trouble |’” 

We would linger longer over these simple but affecting recitals, had 
we space, for the material afforded by Mr. Wichern’s reports is both rich 
and abundant. As the rainbow snatches its brilliant hues from the 
fringes of the storm, so this earnest, Christian disciple has spanned the 
depths of sin with a bow of promise, formed by the Sun of Righteousness 
shining upon the reeking dregs of humanity. Over the gateway of this 
house of redemption an angel might record the legend, as a rebuke to 
unbelief and inactivity, ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven ;” and on 
the reverse it might be written, ‘‘ Even so, it is not the will of your Father 
in heaven that one of these little ones should perish.” 

It will be seen at once that Dr. Wichern’s institution, with all its sep- 
arate homes, is small compared with our houses of refuge. The whole 
establishment is under the control of the superintendent, aided by a com- 
mittee of pious men, and is sustained by the charity of the community. 
The inmates, who come voluntarily and are held by no force in the in- 
stitution, are retained for the long period of four and five years; and 
they are fully taught the trades which they are expected to follow fora 
livelihood. They are all placed in small families, under the care of a 
large number of educated and trained Christian young men, who offer 
their time and services to the institution for no other salary than their 
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board and the valuable experience they will gain while conducting its 
discipline and superintending the labor and education of the inmates. 
In twenty years but two hundred children were sent out, as supposed 
to be reformed—an average of ten a year. 

Here are several elements which we find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to secure in this country. And first of all, and most to be desired, is the 
self-denying and long-sustained enthusiasm of the devoted head of the 
‘Inner Mission,” and the unceasing flow to the institution of a body of 
intelligent and devoted young men, consecrating themselves to the mis- 
sionary work, and offering themselves, without reward, as elder brothers, 
to fill every office incident to the labor, instruction, and discipline of 
the children. ; 

An institution so small and graduating its subjects at such long periods, 
would make but little impression upon the juvenile depravity of such a 
city as New York ; but as a model establishment, a training-school for 
officers and teachers of similar reformatories, and a Christian experi- 
ment upon the most desperate cases of juvenile vice, it would be of ines- 
timable service, if some earnest man should feel himself to be called of 
God to such a work, and should go forth in the faith of a Wichern and 
a Miller to organize such a mission in behalf of neglected and criminal 
childhood. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCIENCES. 

CIENCE, in the proper use of the term, is intelligent knowledge of 
things and their relations. Each science by itself is a collection 

of facts that have been subjected to a searching process of analysis and 
classification. And scientific men are not satisfied till they can group 
all of a particular class of facts under one idea, which governs them all ; 
or failing in this, till they have so divided the class that all its facts shall 
fall under several special ideas, themselves subordinate to some one 
general idea, and thus parts of a system. And in studying a science, we 
know how utterly useless it is to attempt, at first, to learn the immense 
mass of facts that any science presents. For instance, in Zoology, what 
human brain could carry even the names of the half-million living and 
extinct species of animals, much less the appearance, the character, thé 
structure, the habits, the locality, the history of each? But if we learn the 
four great classes, and their thirteen sub-classes, with the thread of life 
that runs through each, with its definite modification in each, we have 
an outline of the animal kingdom, which we may fill up at our leisure, 
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The labor of an hour thus saves the blind groping of years, perhaps. It 
is essential in every science to have such an outline, under which we 
may arrange our scattered facts. 

But no less essential is it, if we wish to comprehend each science in 
its relation to other sciences, and to know each in its proper place, that 
we should have a proper classification of sciences—a science of sciences. 
The French, who love.order above everything else, have naturally been 
the leaders in this systemization. A remark of Descartes, that all knowl- 
edge must proceed from the simpler to the more complex phenomena, 
has been the germ developed by several French writers of this century. 
Auguste Comte, however, has done most of all to put the classification 
of the sciences on a solid basis. And perhaps to this, together with his 
founding the social science, the future fame of the self-elected high-priest 
of Positivism will be due. The sketch I give below is condensed from 
Comte’s, with several important modifications in the upper part of the 
scale. In one of these modifications I follow Stuart Mill ; in one, Thom- 
son after Littré ; and two modifications are now offered for the first time, 
so far as I am aware. 


Every science has two aspects, a concrete and an abstract—one of facts, 
the other of principles ; as, for instance, History and the Philosophy of 
History. Besides these, most sciences have arts depending upon them, 
for at least their highest forms,—as the art of Music depends upon the 
concrete science of Music, and that again upon the abstract science of 
Acoustics. The logical order is from the abstract to the concrete, from 
the thought to its fulfilment in facts, But the order of discovery is the 
reverse. Men practise an art before they learn the science on which it 
depends ; and they gather facts for the concrete sciences before they elu- 
cidate the principles of the abstract sciences. But the abstract science in 
turn leads to a more perfect understanding and a better arrangement of 
its concrete science ; and this again gives a more thorough mastery of the 
principles on which the art is based, and consequently its greater prac- 
tical perfection. But besides this, the abstract sciences have an order 
among themselves, which the concrete sciences and the arts must fol- 
low too. 

Following Descartes’s principle of proceeding from the simpler to the 
more complex phenomena, Comte rightly places Mathematics at the 
foundation of all the sciences : for it is self-contained ; it borrows noth- 
ing from the other sciences, and lends to all. Mathematics is an expo- 
sition of the laws of number and extension, and may be divided into 
three sub-sciences. Geometry, which is a series of deductions from the 
idea of space, furnishes the laws for the concrete science of Trigonometry, 
which again is applied to the arts of Mensuration and Navigation. Arith- 
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metic and Algebra are really but one science, and have both an abstract 
and a concrete side, which are mixed together in most text-books. The 
art of accounts and reckoning depends upon this science. The third 
and highest subdivision of Mathematics is the science of abstract motion 
and force, made concrete in the ordinary text-books of mechanics, and 
applied in the art of making and managing machinery. Mathematics is 
thus complete in itself. One may study it without a knowledge of any 
other science. And accordingly we find that pure Mathematics was the 
only science of which the ancients had any considerable knowledge. 
True, the Calculus, Algebra, and most of Mechanics have been added 
since. But the changes have been those of addition, not of subversion. 
The foundations of the science were fairly established in the age of Eu- 
clid and Archimedes. ; 

Not so with Astronomy. Here the concrete science, which gives the 
position and names of the heavenly bodies, was much the same as now, 
with the important exception of the discoveries of the telescope. And 
the art of predicting eclipses and tides and seasons was pretty well under- 
stood. But abstract Astronomy was involved in the cycles and epicycles 
of Ptolemy for want of one principle—the law of gravitation. As soon 
as that was discovered, Astronomy became a true science. It presup- 
poses the laws of Mathematics and its one great principle besides. That 
principle has been worked out in such detail by Newton, La Place, and 
others, that Astronomy is now practically perfect in its principles,—a state 
which none of the higher sciences can be said to have attained to yet. 

Next above and presupposing the laws of Mathematics and of Astron- 
omy, is a science, or rather a group of sciences, which Comte classes 
under five heads: Barology, or the science of weight; Zhermology, the 
science of heat; Acoustics, the science of sound ;. Opiics, the science of 
sight ; and Livec/rology, the science of electricity. All these Comte classes 
under the general name of Physics. Perhaps the recent discoveries, show- 
ing that heat is a mode of motion, will furnish a solution to the ques- 
tion which Comte leaves unsettled here—of what is the general prin- 
ciple which holds these sub-sciences together in one general science. 
Heat is now discovered to be a mode of motion. Sound and light have 
long been known to be so also. Weight is simply the motion of one 
body toward another. And electricity is probably only another form of 
motion. We know from recent discoveries that all these modes of mo- 
tion have a correlation between themselves, and can be changed into one 
another, back and forth. And we know that ail these modes of motion 
obtain throughout the universe as well as upon our earth, as indeed all 
the laws of matter do. But we study them upon the earth, so that if 
Astronomy is the science of celestial motion, Physics, as we study it, is 
the science of terrestrial motion, 
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Fourth in the list of the sciences comes Chemistry, whose laws are 
assuredly the workings of a force called chemical affinity, but which has 
as yet eluded the efforts of chemists to fix and determine. The so-called 
laws of Chemistry are mostly empirical. We cannot tell in most cases 
what the result of an analysis or synthesis of chemical substances will be 
till the experiment is tried ; and that is proof that we have not yet got 
the sctence of Chemistry—the principle that controls it. Upon Inorganic 
Chemistry depend the concrete science of Mineralogy and the historical 
science of Geology, as well as the art of Mining. 

We now pass from the laws of matter to those of life. The laws of all 
the previous sciences are needed to support life. These are unfolded in 
the abstract science of Biology, on which the concrete science of Botany 
and Zoology depend. Here perhaps is the place in the circle of the 
sciences in which the most important and most interesting discoveries 
are now being made; although the root of the matter is not reached, 
nor can well be till Physics and Chemistry have as sure a basis as Astron- 
omy and Mathematics have. But meanwhile many partial laws of Biol- 
ogy are being discovered. The generalization of Cuvier in Zoology was 
an unconscious application of biological laws, which, when later dis- 
covered, verified his plan of the Animal Kingdom in an astonishing 
manner. Such another generalization needs to be made in the Vegetable 
Kingdom before Botany can be truly called a science. Biology assumes 
two shapes, according as it is regarded statically or dynamically, which 
are ordinarily known as Anatomy and Physiology. 

The next step in the scale is to Psychology, the science of mind. If 
the ultimate principles of life are not yet found, much less are those of 
mind. Very much has been done here in the way of defining the scope 
of the science itself, of freeing it from its ancient confusion with Phi- 
losophy, to which it furnishes such valuable materials, of settling the 
methods and aims of the investigation, and of running up provisional 
scaffolding of theories ; but Psychology can scarcely be said yet to be a 
science. It is only a foreshadowing of a science. 

The same may be said still more of the laws which man follows in his 
social state. This science,—if it can yet be called such,—under the 
name of Sociology, a Comtean barbarism, includes several more or less 
developed sub-sciences ;—Political Economy, or the laws of wealth ; 
Ethnology, or the laws of race; the science of Language; and the 
Philosophy of History. The latter Comte considers as perhaps the final 
result of all science. But this is obviously too limited a result for so vast 
a sweep of knowledge ; and Comte’s own theory of history is an unfair 
and partial generalization of the facts, and falls at the first touch of an 
antagonist, and with it falls the religion of Positivism. But his generali- 
zation of the sciences remains on its own merits, to be completed by 
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others; for Comte ignored Psychology, thus making his Philosophy 
purely objective, like that of most materialists. 

And what is of more consequence still, Comte ignored Theology, the 
last and highest of the sciences. He was consistent enough in doing so, 
for he ignored the Almighty himself, and made a sort of God out of 
collective humanity, of whom he was to be the high-priest and all men 
the obedient slaves. In the ordinary course of events Theology would 
have been the last of the sciences to be known as a science, as it is the 
sum and end of them all. But that mankind might not grope in the 
dark, ‘‘feeling after God, if haply they might find him,” God has 
revealed to us so much of his nature, attributes, and works as are neces- 
sary for us to know in our present state. I suppose that very few would 
pretend to say that God has revealed to man all the reasons for his govern- 
ment even of this little world, much less of the universe, Until we know 
infinitely more than we now do, our theories of God and the universe 
must be merely provisional, whether we take them from reason or reve- 
lation, for here philosophy and religion unite in the object of their re- 
searches, though differing as to the means. But the fact that we have 
not as yet, perhaps never shall have, a final and complete science of 
Theology, by no means implies that we may not have practical rules for 
our guidance in religion, and may not know plenty of facts about it very 
perfectly ; any more than because Homer knew nothing of grammar as 
a science, he therefore did not speak grammatically. 

And this leads us again to the point from which we started. The 
logical order is deductive—from the abstract principles down to the facts 
that spring from them. The order of learning them is inductive—from 
the’facts, whether they be facts of observation, of intuition, or of revela- 
tion, up to their logical principles. The stars were observed before there 
was an Astronomy. Morality and immorality were known before there 
was a Moral Philosophy. The mass of mankind even now keep accounts, 
know the times and seasons, use their eyes and ears, dig the mines or 
turn the furrow, give names to plants or animals, think and feel and 
will, buy and sell, speak the speech and tell the tales of their fatherland, 
and worship the God of their fathers, without inquiring very closely why 
they do so, or what are the abstract principles of their conduct, or those 
laws of nature which they blindly follow. 

Perhaps the greatést benefit of a liberal education is to lift us out of 
this low level of practical life, and give us a glimpse into the better land 
of principles. It gives us a little of that power which we may believe 
God exercises in an infinitely greater degree—the power of seeing things 
as they are, and in their true relations to each other and to the whole. 

I would not say that this classification of the sciences is by any means 
perfect. It cannot well’be until the sciences themselves are so, The 
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upper part of the scale, especially the arrangement of the sub-sciences, 
can be as yet only provisional. But the great steps in the scale form 
such a beautiful harmony, and are justified by so many separate reasons, 
that we cannot but believe them nearly correct. Commencing with the 
science of abstract relations, by adding one law we have the science of 
celestial phenomena ; by adding again one law, we have the science of 
terrestrial phenomena ; again adding one law, we have the science of 
chemical affinities : at the next step we enter the domain of life; at the 
next, that of mind; at the next, that of mind in masses ; and by the last 
and greatest step we rise to the supreme government of the universe. 
Each science depends upon all that have gone before, but not upon 
those that come after. Each adds its quota to the complexity of those 
above, and consequently to the difficulty of studying them; and conse- 
quently also to its height in the scale of thought. For it is the rule 
of all science that the higher the organization the more complex it is. 

This is not only the logical order and the order of discovery, and the order 
in which the sciences (not the arts) ought to be and are generally taught, 
but it is the order of creation too. As soon as space existed, the rela- 
tions of Mathematics must have been in force. As soon as matter was 
created, the law of gravitation must have begun to act,—soon, by the 
action of matter upon matter, bringing into play the laws of Physics and 
Chemistry. Then after a long interval life is created—vegetable and ani- 
mal, at about the same time. With the higher animals Psychology be- 
gins where understanding takes the place of instinct. With man society 
begins, made possible by man’s reason and power of speech. And in 
the fulness of time God was made manifest in the flesh, giving us thus 
in Christ the central point of Christian Theology and the end and cause 
of all science. 





Osyect or Scnoo.-’Rarninc.—The best part of every man’s education 
is that which he gives himself: in order, then, that the graduate may be 
enabled to continue his studies profitably and successfully, he should be 
educated more with a view to method than to quantity. Let all pains be 
taken to develop in him the scientific mind—that is, that disposition 
which investigates before it determines, and which’ will accept no con- 
clusion until it is confronted by facts and supported by evidence. A 
properly disciplined mind will be sure not only to acquire facts, but to 


-assimilate them: knowledge will come to it as its inevitable inheritance. 


But no matter what vast range of studies a pupil may have attempted, 


-if his course has been desultory and unscientific, his acquisitions will 
‘neither enrich, strengthen, nor enlarge his mind. 
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THE INTERVENTION OF GOVERNMENT IN EDUCATION. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH COLONIES. 


E have seen at what pecuniary sacrifices and by what persistent, 
intelligent, unanimous effort an efficient system of education for 
the people has been organized in the United States. We will now ex- 
amine popular instruction in the other communities which represent 
modern civilization, and we must expect to find it under very different 
conditions. Here a first objection presents itself, which must be pointed 
out and considered before taking up this new branch of the subject. Is 
it right, is it expedient, that by means of taxation, government—state 
or town, central authority or local administration—should concern 
itself with education? To this question two classes of men, whose 
numbers, it must be confessed, have been gradually increasing for some 
time, have distinctly answered that this intervention is not only useless 
but injurious. On the one hand there are the radicals, who think to 
solve all the problems of social organization by the monotonous refrain 
of individual independence ; on the other hand there are the conserva- 
tive Catholics, who see safety for society only in entire submission to the 
Church, and who are usually termed the clerical party. The first class, 
considering society emancipated and the individual as having attained 
his majority, oppose everything that can interfere with the working of 
fair competition, which, in their judgment, should be supreme; the 
second regard the State as incapable of teaching doctrines, since, in their 
opinion, it neither has nor can have certainty in religion or science, 
However specious these objections of the extreme liberals and the theo- 
cratic Catholics may appear, they can be answered, and they have often 
been answered. 

The essential duty of government is, it is true, to maintain. justice— 
that is, to secure to each citizen the free, complete enjoyment of his 
rights ; but it is a mistake to assert that the State has nothing to teach 
because it has no doctrines. Every State rests upon certain fundamental 
principles, and really inculcates them in every one of its official acts. By 
the very act of promulgating a constitution, a theory of constitutional 
right is stated and made binding upon the community. A penal code 
cannot be enacted without marking the difference between right and 
wrong, since a scale of penalties, graduated according to the degree of 
the violation of these moral laws, is established. In drawing up a civil 
code, the most delicate questions concerning property, inheritance, obli- 
gations, the continuance and limitation of rights, are decided. Here 
again the State teaches: it does more, it requires its instructions to be 
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respected and acted upon. Human society then rests upon a certain 
number. of principles deemed unquestionable, and applied as such. 
They lie at the foundation of civil, penal, and political legislation. The 
State affirms them in its legislative bodies, im its courts, even upon the 
scaffold ; and the only place where it may not teach them is the school ! 
The State is not infallible, certainly ; but does it therefore follow that it 
should neither make laws nor punish crime? It may be wrong ih its 
views about property ; must robbery then be tolerated? Polygamy has 
not always been. is not to-day in all countries, considered a crime ; none 
the less, however, is bigamy punished. Although liable to error, laws 
must be made and executed, since the maintenance of social order requires 
it. It is useless to dispute this : so long as there shall be government 
among men it will affirm doctrines, and, what is more, will apply them. 

If the functions of the State be restricted within the narrowest limits, it 
will still be granted that it ought at least to protect person and property. 
What peril threatens these more alarmingly than the gross ignorance of 
the lower classes, which gives rise to disorder, want, and crime? To 
secure the maintenance of order and respect for law, intelligence must 
be diffused. Close the schools, and the prison and the scaffold become 
the only means of securing public tranquillity. If the State no longer 
teaches, it must inspire terror. Our choice lies between the executioner 
and the schoolmaster. Formerly the State employed only the former : 
the day may come when only the latter will be needed. What! society 
may punish him who violates its laws, but it has no right to teach them, 
so that all may know what they are? It may pay certain officers to pros- 
ecute and sentence those who attack its institutions, but it is forbidden 
to pay others to teach what these are? Obliged to maintain policemen, 
it is not allowed to support teachers? No, this would be too absurd ; 
as Macaulay has said, in a sentence which sums up this whole argument, 
‘‘He who has a right to hang has a right to instruct.” 

The relation of cause to effect which binds ignorance to crime is now 
a fact, demonstrated by the unerring figures of statistics. In proportion 
as education advances in a country the number of criminals diminishes ; * 
all the money, then, spent in building schoolhouses is saved from build- 





* The interesting report of M. Duruy upon elementary instraction in France gives conclusive 
figures upon this subject. Thus, in comparing the period 1828-1836 with 1888-1847, we find that 
the whole number of persons under twenty-one years accused of crime had diminished but 235; 
while in comparing the decade 1838-1847 with 1853-1862, the number had decreased 4,152, almost 
eighteea times as many. In 1847, 115 persons under sixteen were tried at the Court of Assizes; 
in 1862, there were but 44. In Germany, in Prussia, as instruction ie impreved and extended, 
crime diminishes. In the prisons of Vaud, Neufchatel, and Zurich there are but one or two 
prisoners: they are often empty. In Baden, where within thirty years much has been done to 
promote education, from 1854 to 1861 the number of prisomera decreased from 1,426 to 691: some 
prisons were closed. Bavaria, notorious for the great number of illegitimate births, is losing its 
disgraceful pre-eminence. ’ me 
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ing prisons. But this point once settled, that the State has the right and 
the power to give instruction, it does not by any means follow that it is 
expedient and necessary that it should do so, since it may be maintained 
that unrestricted individual effort will provide better schools than gov- 
ernment can furnish. This second point must now be considered ; and 
as this is a question of fact, it must be decided by an examination of facts. 

M. Guizot has summed up, in a few decisive words, the experience 
of the past upon this subject. ‘‘In a large country,” he says, ‘‘no great 
change, no marked improvement in the system of national education has 
ever been effected by individual effort. Such attempts are necessarily 
deficient in that freedom from all personal interest, those comprehensive 
views, that completeness and permanence of action which are requisite. 
Nothing can be truer, and this necessity of government intervention will 
not cease for the present. While there shall be, on the one side, men 
so degraded as not to desire education for themselves or their children, 
and on the other, men who believe it to be for their interest to prolong 
the reign of ignorance, to conceal the abuses by which they live, the 
efforts of individuals will be totally inadequate. But, say the representa> 
tives of the established Churches in France, England, Italy, and else- 
where, we will do what individuals cannot do. We form powerful and 
permanent bodies; our influence over the people is great, and the re- 
sources at our disposal are proportionately large. We have permanence, 
comprehensive views, freedom from selfish interests. Our doctrines are 
consecrated by the veneration of nations for ages: we give them at once 
secular instruction and religious truth, knowledge which shall secure 
their prosperity in this world and their salvation in the next. Our teach- 
ing i§ a security against immorality and revolution: trained by us, men 
become more virtuous, more tractable; it is easy to govern them, and 
their happiness is insured. With non-intervention of the State and liberty, 
education will be placed within the reach of all: this shall be our task, 
we will be responsible for it.” 

In reply to such remarks, continually repeated, we will not interrogate 
the established Churches, we will riot ask if, invoking liberty to-day, they 
are not aiming to prepare the minds of the community to submit to their 
tyranny. The question is, whether in reality, in the absence of interven- 
tion on the part of government, they have ever succeeded in organizing 
adequate means of instruction for the people, and giving them the bless- 
ings of education. 

Formerly this system of non-intervention, so loudly extolled to-day, 
prevailed: the State did not concern itself with the education of the 
people, for the very simple reason that it was deemed, and perhaps not 
groundlessly, useless and even dangerous to instruct them, To the 
Church alone was intrusted the care of dispelling the thick darkness that 
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hovered over the lower classes of society. What did it do to accomplish 
this? M. Jules Simon has told us in one of the chapters of his excellent 
work, ‘‘The School,” and he has shown how universal ignorance was : 
a laborer, a peasant, a soldier even, who could read was a rare exception. 
Government under Charlemagne had established schools: they perished 
during the prevalence of the Feudal system, and for a thousand years the 
Church has scarcely attempted to restore them. Here is an experiment 
ten centuries old. Is that long enough to be conclusive? No, it is 
replied ; that experiment, made under the old régime, proves nothing, 


for no one then thought it necessary to instruct ‘‘those animals scratch- - 4 


ing the earth,” as La Bruyére has said. The Church cannot be reproached 
for not having taught those who were considered as given up to an inevi- 
table and salutary ignorance. Be it so, let us admit this excuse; let us 
come now to the present time, to a country where the Church has always 
been supreme, and where recent investigations furnish us with an accurate 
account of the results obtained. 

In the kingdom of Naples the former governments had intrusted edu- 
cation in all its departments to the supreme control of the clergy. The 
members of the higher commission of instruction were dignitaries of the 
Church or persons connected with some religious society. Secondary 
education was in the hands of the Jesuits, and the monastic orders fur- 
nished nearly all the masters for primary schools. We find the results 
of the labors and efforts of the religious societies clearly stated in an 
excellent report of the Minister of Instruction for the kingdom of Italy, 
M. Natoli. In the Two Sicilies the proportion of persons knowing how 
to read and write was not one in ten! In Basilicata, of 1,000 inhabit- 
ants 912 were entirely ignorant. In the other provinces, Calabria, 
Abruzzo, Sicily, the proportion was goo to 1,000. Among women 
ignorance was the general rule—hardly 2 in 100 could read and write, 
This statement is alarming : when we consider that women of the burgher 
class are included in the calculation, we may infer that outside of the 
large cities not a woman of the common people could be found who had 
received the first rudiments of education. When we have thus ascer- 
tained the extent of this pervading ignorance, we no longer wonder that 
these provinces so favored by nature, blessed with a fertile soil and most 
delightful climate, inhabited by an intelligent race, are nevertheless 
poor, and that the only occupation that thrives there is—robbery. Man 
without education is a powerful agent of disorder and a most inefficient 
instrument of production. Improvident, incapable of procuring the 
comforts of life by skilfully directed labor, he is always ready to leave his 
tool or spade, to take his gun and try the highway rather than the fields, 

The history of primary instruction in Portugal presents a still more 
conclusive example. In this country, as among other Catholic nations, 
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the care of teaching the people was committed to the Church alone. 
When in the eighteenth century the minister Pombal, clearly compre- 
hending the wants of modern society, wished to ascertain the condition 
of popular instruction, he found a profound and general ignorance. In 
1772, he formed the plan of providing a school for each town ; 400 were 
at once established, and he even levied a special assessment, called the 
literary tax, upon wine and brandy, —thus by an original and most equita- 
ble contrivance making the consumers of spirituous liquors contribute to 
the spread of knowledge, that vice might itself pay for the remedy which 
was to eradicate it. The tax remained, as taxes always do everywhere, 
but the schools that Pombal had organized disappeared after his fall. 
In 1807 there were but 24,000 pupils in the common schools : after the 
subsequent disastrous wars, and the absolutist and clerical reaction which 
followed them, this number was reduced to 8,000, indicating that there 
were 3 pupils to 1,000 inhabitants. Primary education was then virtually 
reduced to nothing. This is the noble result achieved by the united efforts 
of individuals, the clergy, and religious societies! After the triumph of 
liberal ideas in 1834, and the establishment of a constitutional government, 
the Portuguese legislature perceived that something must be done for pub- 
lic instruction. A law was enacted in 1836, successively amended and sup- 
plemented by the laws and decrees of the 20th of September, 1844 ; 20th 
of December, 1850 ; and 1st of January, 1851. Bya reaction, accounted 
for by the abuses of the past, the school was entirely withdrawn from 
the influence of the Church. The separation has been complete. The 
priest does not enter the school to examine it, nor even to give religious 
instruction. Thanks to this intervention of government, the number of 
pupils has rapidly increased. In 1855, the whole number of elementary 
schoots was 1,319, of which 1,189 were supported by the State, 33 by the 
towns, and 48 by charitable associations or by individuals. There were 
36,465 pupils—1,906 of whom were girls—to 3,844,000 inhabitants. 
These are, it must be confessed, not very encouraging results, for they give 
but one school to three parishes averaging 74 square kilometres in size, 
and 3,000 inhabitants, and 1 pupil to 85 persons. This unhappy state of 
affairs is due to various causes, the three principal of which are the invet- 
erate and hereditary indifference of the people, the subordinate place 
assigned to the local authorities, and the opposition of the clergy to an 
organization from which they are excluded. Without examining this 
point, one fact at least is certain—so long as the church had the sole care 
of popular instruction, literally nothing was accomplished, and if greater 
progress has not been made since the State took charge of it, it is due pre- 
eminently to the hostility of the clergy. While the Church had the 
supreme control, it did nothing : now that it has lost that, it would fain 
prevent others from doing more, 





GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 


VI.—VERBS MODIFIED By ADJECTIVES. 


OST grammarians teach that the distinction between adjectives 

and adverbs is, that the former modify nouns and pronouns, while 
the latter modify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. In a general way, 
and to a certain extent, this is true. But when a grammarian says, that 
an adverb never modifies a noun, and that an adjective never modifies 
a verb, he speaks from the promptings of his imagination, or attaches 
a meaning to his words peculiar to himself; or else, to prove his position, 
he has recourse to some mode of analysis or parsing that will not stand 
a critical test. It is not our intention to undertake any formal proof of 
this. Every careful student of the language must know it. And yet 
many who lay claim to correctness of speech and composition are, not 
unfrequently, led astray by the idea that a verb should never be modified 
by an adjective. Hence, they will be very particular to say, for instance; 
‘*That remark sounds oddly,” instead of ‘‘odd;” ‘‘He felt very dadly 
about it,” instead of ‘‘very bad ;” ‘‘ How Jdeautifully the trees look,” 
instead of ‘‘ how beautiful.” 

We know a lady of this class, a teacher, who prides herself on her ac- 
curacy as a grammarian, and who, a few years ago, in correcting a com- 
position for one of her pupils, took exception to the combination ‘‘felt 
bad,” and charged the fair writer never again to be guilty of using such 
a vulgarism. The young lady, naturally enough, felt chagrined, though 
not convinced of being in error: and to this day, we believe, she persists 
in saying feel bad, and glad, and sad, and tired, and sick, and merry, 
and happy, as occasion demands, 

The three verbs sound, feel, and look, as used in the above examples, 
are oily a few of a class of verbs to which, considered from the point 
from which we are now viewing them, grammarians have not as yet, so 
far as we know, given an appropriate name. They are a class that do 
not express any activity of meaning ; they never represent the person or 
thing denoted by their subject as doing anything. Ifacloth ‘‘ dyes red.” 
the cloth does nothing; it is passive ; it simply becomes red through 
dyeing. If a rule ‘‘holds good,” the rule is not represented as doing 
anything. It simply continues, or proves to be good, when tested. At 
the head of this list stands the verb de, which grammarians formerly called, 
and to a certain extent still call, a ‘‘substantive” verb. While this verb 
may, like every other verb, be modified by an adverb, it admits also of 
an adjective adjunct ; as, ‘‘ The day is pleasant ;” ‘‘He was proud, and, 
lam afraid, not very happy ;” ‘‘To be good, is to be happy.” Indeed, 
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this is one of the most common uses of the word, and writers rarely err 
in using with it an adverb for an adjective. The following example, 
however, is erroneous in this respect: ‘‘ How slowly have teachers and 
parents been to perceive the importance and value of this method !” * 

Of the other verbs which are thus attended, though less frequently 
than de, by adjective (and participial) adjuncts, we notice the following. 

1. APPEAR = to be ( ) in appearance, or to have an ( ) appearance, or 
to have an appearance of being ().¢ ‘‘The grass appears green.” Gram- 
marians admit this to be correct, but say, in a very loose way, that green 
‘‘relates to” grass. So does appears, for that matter. But does green, 
as a modifier or an adjunct, belong to the word grass, as it does in the 
sentence, ‘‘The green grass is everywhere appearing?” Not at all. 
The word is a part of the predicate, appears green, as if the sentence were, 
‘The grass has a green appearance.” It is the appearance, or the being 
in appearance, and not the grass, that is green. Hence, we should use 
an adjective, and not an adverb ; for, though it is a verb that is modified 
by this adjective, we wish to describe the nature or character, rather than 
the manner, of the appearing. In accordance with this, we are in the 
habit of saying that the adjective in such instances is an adjunct of the 
verb, modifying the meaning of the pronominal f (or, if you choose, the 
‘‘substantive”) element involved in the verb. In this sense, we admit 
that the adjective, even here, modifies a noun ; but it is a noun embodied 
or imbedded in a verb,—a sense not intended by those who deny that 
adjectives even qualify verbs, and who would, therefore, make green in 
this case a modifier of grass. 

It cannot be too clearly borne in mind that every sentence consists of 
two parts, viz., a subject and a predicate, and that every word in any 
given simple sentence belongs to one or the other of these parts. Hence, 
if a word constitutes a part of the predicate, it cannot step over, as it 
were, into the subject, and do duty there at the same time. So, on the 
other hand, if it forms any part of the subject, it cannot do duty of any 
kind in the predicate. Its grammatical relations are with that part of the 
sentence, and that only, in which it stands. Tried by this law, green can- 
not be a modifier of grass ; for, as all admit, it stands in the predicate. 

The following affords an example of the improper use ofan adverb 
for an adjective as an adjunct of appear: ‘‘There was one thing for 
which the Professor could not acquire a fondness, and, s/rangely enough 
as it may appear at the present day, this was the Italian Opera.” § 





* “* Massachusetts Teacher,” for 1863, p. 334. 

+ The parenthesis marks, (), here and in the following examples, indicate where the adjective 
element usually comes in. 

+ We say “pronominal,” because, without being a name, it resembles a noun in having an 
adjective to modify it. . 
§ “ Harpers’ Monthly,” September, 1962, p. 482. 
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2. Become = to enter a state of being ( ). ‘‘ Behold, all things are 
become new.” Here all things, however old, are said to have ‘‘ become 
” That is, the state denoted by are decome is the thing pronounced 
to be new. New is, therefore, an adjunct of become, modifying the mean- 
ing of the pronominal element contained in it. 

But some would say that mew modifies ¢hings understood, as if the sen- 
tence were, ‘‘ All things are become new things.” This is plausible, but 
still not correct. The idea of ‘‘ becoming new” is changed into that of 
‘‘becoming things” of a certain kind. And with this change of idea 
there is a change of construction. ‘The adjective no longer modifies the 
verb, but the supplied noun. To test this matter, and see whether a 
noun is really understood in cases like these,—after mew in this sentence, 
and after green in the foregoing sentence,—suppose we take the simple 
disconnected expression, ‘‘to become new.” Will any one say that new 
is not an adjective here? And yet it modifies no noun; neither /hings 
nor any other noun is understood. The word simply completes the ex- 
pressing of the idea introduced and only partially expressed by decome, 
the idea of becoming new, which might be expressed by the single word 
renew—‘‘all things are renewed.” Ina similar manner we use d/each for 
become white, increase for become greater, decrease for become less, and so on ; 
as, ‘The one increases, while the other decreases.” In these and like 
cases, the fact that the adjective of the one form is, so to speak, absorbed in 
the verb of the other, seems to indicate most clearly that, though an adjec- 
tive, it is an adjunct of the verb, and should be so disposed of in parsing. 

Besides, as in the preceding sentence, logically considered the word new 
is a part of the predicate, are become new. As such, it necessarily belongs 
to some word, expressed or understood, i the predicate. But no word is 
understood for it to modify any more than in the expression, ‘‘to become 
new.” It must necessarily, therefore, be an adjunct of decome. 

We have dwelt thus at large on these two examples in order, if possible, 
fully to establish what we regard to be the truth in relation to this con- 
struction. We proceed now with a few more illustrations of a similar 
nature taken mainly from authors of unquestioned authority, appending, 
as may seem necessary, a brief note of explanation here and there as we 
pass along: 

3. Brow = to be ( ) inblowing. ‘‘The merry wind d/ows fair from 
land.” 

“ What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle.” 


4. Come = to be () in coming; or, to happen to be ( ). ‘‘ Misfor- 
tunes never come single.” ‘‘ How came the posterns so easily open?” 

5. ConTinvE = to be { ) in continuance, or to be still (). ‘I shall 
continue thankful,” ‘‘The weather continues stormy.” 
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6. Fatt = to become ( ). 
sick,” 

7. FEEL = to be ( ) to the feeling; or, to be () in feeling. ‘‘ Blind 
men say black /eels rough, and white feels smooth.” ‘‘ John feels very 
comfortable to-day.” Feel, meaning /o be affected, or fo have one’s feelings 
moved, does not admit an adjective adjunct. Hence, the following sen- 
tence is correct : ‘‘ The ancients felt differently on this matter.” * So is 
this: ‘‘If you have no friend engaged in the struggle, you feel very differ- 
ently from those who have.” The following, however, is erroneous : 
‘We cannot but feel very izsecurely in regard to it.” 

8. Go = to be () in going. ‘‘Wit shall not go unrewarded.” ‘‘Their 
tongues went praiiling with the prattling rill.” ‘‘Time goes upright.” 

g. Grow = tobecome (). ‘‘ You grow exceeding sérange.” ‘‘Opin- 
ions and feelings often grow old-fashioned.” ‘‘The troops grew insubor- 
dinaie,” 

10, Liz = to be ( ), with more or less of the idea of prostration, rest, or 
inaction involved in it. ‘‘The flower of love Jies bleeding.” ‘‘She day 
il of the toothache.” ‘‘The book dies open,” 

11. Loox = to be () in appearance, or to have a () look. ‘‘ You 
look not well, Signior Antonio.” ‘‘He looks pale.” ‘‘How small and 
blank the place Jooks/” Examples like the following are erroneous: 
‘«Everything was looking /avoradly for our arms.” ‘‘ Your book looks 
horribly.” Wow beautifully the willows continued to look !” 

12, Prove = to be(), or to be found ( ). ‘‘I cannot now prove 
constant to myself.” <‘‘ Leave we him to his events, with a prayer they 
may prove prosperous.” 

13. Remain = to continue. ‘‘He remained idle at home.” ‘‘The 
people will remain uncertain.” 

14. Rine = to be () in ringing, or to havea () ring. ‘‘ How char 
it rings!’ The following is wrong: “Gold rings differenily from tin.” 
What the author meant to say was not that gold does something differ- 
ently from tin, but that it has a different ring from tin, it has a different 
sound, or sounds different when struck. One man may ring differenily 
from another, i. e., his manner of ringing may be different; but gold 
rings different from other metals ; its ring is different. 

15. SEEM = to be seemingly ( ), or to be ( ) in appearance, or to 
have an appearance of being (). ‘‘The portion he got seemed large.” 
‘These things seem small and undistinguishable.” 

16. SHinE = to be ( ) in shining, or to appear (). ‘‘The moon 
shines bright.” ‘<The sun shines hot.” If manner, rather than a state or 
condition of shining is meant, an adverb of course should be used, not 


‘*Half the women would have /allen 





* “ Hare’s Guesses at Truth,” p. 122. 
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an adjective ; as, “My stars shine darkly over me;” that is, they give 
their light out faintly or dimly. 

17. SMELL = to be () to the smell, orto have a () scent. ‘‘He 
made me mad to see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet.” ‘‘That 
which we call a rose, by any other name would smell as swee/.” 

18. Sounp = to be ( ) to the hearing, orto have a () sound. ‘‘It 
sounds much sweefer than by day.” ‘‘ Why fear things that do sound so 
fair?” ‘How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night!” ‘Thy 
voice sounds like a prophets word.” Tere, like a prophets word is not an 
adverbial, but an adjective phrase. Where the verb sound is used actively, 
it should be modified by an adverb instead of an adjective ; as, ‘‘ Sound, 
drums and trumpets, doldly, cheerfully?’ The following, however, is 
wrong: ‘‘Does that sound righily to your ear? does it not sound 
strangely ?” 

19. Stand = to be (), with more or less of the idea of uprightness 
or continuance involved in it. ‘*The fold stands empty.” ‘‘The door 
stands open.” 

20. TasTE = to be ( ) to the taste, or to have a ( ) taste. ‘‘ Honey 
dastes sweet,” 

21. Turn = become (). ‘‘A black beard will /urn while.” ‘‘ How 
thine eye /urns pale!” Where activity is implied in the verb, an adverb 
is the qualifying term ; as, ‘‘ He turned quickly round.” 

22. Wax = to become ( ). ‘A full eye will wax hollow.” ‘‘ Moses’ 
anger waxed hot.” ‘*What, art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf ?” 

This must suffice in regard to verbs of this class. But there are also 
other classes, —one of them a class of transitive verbs,—that are modified 
by adjectives, as clearly modified by them as any nouns are. And yet 
our most recent grammars insist on trying to make pupils, if not teachers, 
believe that ‘‘a#y word that in a given passage modifies a verb, adjective, 
or adverb, is an adverb, though it may usually appear as some other part 
of speech ;” and that ‘‘if a word relates [as every finite verb does] to a 
noun or a pronoun, it is an adjective ; but if it relates [as multitudes of 
verbs, nouns, and adjectives do] to a verb, it is an adverb! !” 


Wuart to do is a very important question to decide; but an equally 
important and far more difficult one is, what not to do. The man who 
has the moral courage to say, ‘‘I will not undertake these thirty-nine 
tempting things, but will accomplish the one thing I have in hand,” is 
a good deal of a hero. 
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CLOVERBOBS; 
Or, How Dr. RounpDER BEAT HIS Boys. 


QUEER old-fashioned house was ‘‘Cloverbobs,” where the kind, 

sensible, but somewhat eccentric Dr. Rounder kept his school. 
It is somewhere between fifty and a hundred years ago that it was in its 
glory ; now the good Doctor, and Mrs. Pinnicker, the housekeeper, ay, 
and many, most of his pupils have passed away, and of Cloverbobs not 
one stone remains on another to tell of old days. 

Everybody (except the boys when they went back after the holidays) 
admired the old house, so picturesque, so venerable. Its gables were 
many ; and, although gables are apt to spoil the inside of a house, they 
look well outside. But where they were not confined by the gables, the 
rooms were large and the fireplaces ample. The boys used to say that 
the fireplaces were better than the fires, and the rooms too big by half in 
the winter, when only a few at a time had a chance of warming their 
fingers, and the rest had to play or fight at a distance to keep life in them. 
But who listens to what schoolboys say when they find fault? 

Dr. Rounder had some eminent men during his career, and sent forth 
able scholars, learned divines, and acute statesmen, not ready cut and 
dried of course, but modelled, and wanting only the finish of more en- 
larged advantages. He was himself a very able scholar and a learned 
and sound divine, and had the acumen of a statesman, had circumstances 
made him one; but they did not. Contrary to his opinion of what he 
was best fitted for, they made him a schoolmaster. He never could see 
the advantage of his position ; for, although his labors were unremitting 
and his school always full, he was very little richer at the end of thirty 
years of work and prosperity than at the beginning of them. But he 
went on, saying, ‘‘ My pride would have made me something else, but 
the providence of God has made me a schoolmaster. for a good end, no 
doubt ; and, as it does not seem to be for my profit, let me hope it is for 
the good of others.” 

He had a small, very small parish, containing very few inhabitants. 
The church was a poor building with a wooden tower; and the congre- 
gation, when all his boys were in it, was well accommodated, though ad/ 
the parish attended ; for the people loved the Doctor—I mean the good 
people did, and the bad ones (for even among that small flock there were 
black sheep) loved what they got from him, which was pretty nearly 
whatever they wanted ; for one cause of his continuing without his thou- 
sands in the bank was his keeping an open purse to the poor, and all 
his people were poor. 
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Those were not days of tea and toast and eggs for breakfast: scarcely 
for masters, certainly not for boys. The breakfast at Cloverbobs was 
bread and cheese and skim milk or porridge, whichever was elected ; the 
dinner was roast or boiled meat, with puddings that exercised the jaws ; 
and the supper—tea was then unknown, except among ladies—was bread 
and cheese, brought in in large clothes-baskets, with small beakers of 
thin beer. 

‘Very fine !” says the reader; ‘‘the Doctor fed his parish and starved 
his poor dear boys.” 

Stop, reader; the Doctor did no such thing. His only fault in the 
dietary department was that he committed it too entirely to Mrs. Pin- 
nicker, his housekeeper, whom all the boys hated ; and if boys may ever 
be forgiven for hating a housekeeper, the youth of Cloverbobs may claim 
that privilege in respect of their feeling for the aforesaid personage. Not 
that she was intentionally cruel or hard-hearted : she was simply a calcu- 
lator—she calculated not how much, but how little, would keep the boys 
in ‘‘a sufficiency,” as she expressed herself. The only thing was that 
there was a discrepancy between Aer calculations and “heirs. In her vin- 
dication, it must be allowed she fared no better herself, except in her 
snug tea, with which no one interfered. Neither did the Doctor luxuri- 
ate any more than his boys. He often felt as cold as they did; but he 
put it down to the weather, forgetting, or not perceiving, that a blazing 
fire will go a great way toward curing the hardest frost. 

Was Mrs. Pinnicker taking a lesson from the Doctor’s want of fore- 
cast, and providing for her old age a private purse? I cannot say. The 
Doctor never seemed to suspect it; so it is no business of ours to in- 
quire into it. 

But winter, even at school, does not last forever, and Cloverbobs was 
a pleasant place in the summer. No one could deny that—not even the 
boys, after the half had well set in, and home and its comforts and its 
enjoyments were a little distanced. ‘The Doctor had a magnificent fruit- 
garden and orchard, in which all manner of delectable things were to be 
found, from the early strawberries to the fine autumn plums and apples, 
From him the boys had full liberty to luxuriate in these inviting pastures. 
He considered that the fruit was sent to be eaten, and that the boys at 
Cloverbobs were sent to eat it. This seemed so natural that it did not 
want a moment's hesitation to decide on, and the boys were unanimously 
of the same opinion ; but not so did Mrs. Pinnicker look on it. Many 
grievous complaints did she carry to her master of the nursing and doc- 
toring necessarily arising from the trespasses on unripe fruit and the 
excesses in ripe; and she so wearied him with her expostulations that 
he was fain to let her lock the gate and give out such measures of the 
dainties as accorded with her discretion. For this the big boys resolved 
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to be revenged on her. The theft of her spectacles, the drowning of 
her cat, and various other plots were made and abandoned, as unworthy 
of gentlemen, and disgraceful to the Doctor’s pupils. Nevertheless, 
something, it was decided, must be done. 

Now where there’s a will there’s a way, and that may be said with 
strong significance of a boy’s will. What chance, then, had the house- 
keeper against the wills of between thirty and forty boys, all dead set on 
the object of reprisals? 

The apples had been chiefly gathered in, with the plums, which were 
stored for preserving, and the whole were laid in the most housekeeper- 
like order on the floor of a large room at one end of the straggling old 
house. Of this room, into which the boys saw all the good things go 
and never come out, Mrs, Pinnicker kept the key—a great door-key, that 
hung with others from her girdle. To get the key was impossible, and 
to get at the apples without it equally so ; at least so it appeared till acci- 
dent showed it otherwise. 

Boys are like sunbeams; wherever there is a chink or a chance they 
will get in; walls, doors, bolts, and bars will not keep them out. It 
chanced that in a game of hide-and-seek, one boy, the hider, had deter- 
mined to effectually puzzle his companions ; so he got on the roof of the 
house, and, making toward the apple-room end, got down an ivy-covered 
chimney, from which he despatched in his entrance more birds than one, 
and demolished more than one nest. The chimney was very roomy, 
and he descended rather quicker than he wished into the chamber be- 
neath, and fell within a few inches of a large hole in the floor where the 
grate had been, At first he was in a panic, but soon recovering, began 
to look about him. It was a dingy place : the window was almost cov- 
ered with ivy ; but there was light enough to show him that the boxes of 
all the pupils were kept there. Having ascertained this, he went to the 
edge of the hole, and, looking down, could see nothing but a flat hearth- 
stone. 

‘*There’s no fireplace there,” he thought; but, while he thought and 
looked, a strong whiff of apples came up, and suddenly gave him an 
explanation of his whereabouts. ‘‘Of course,” he exclaimed, ‘‘there 
are the apples! Iam over the fruit store-room.” 

Piling the boxes up, he soon made his egress from the chimney, and, 
smoothing the ivy, descended with all speed to give information to his 
comrades. 

Exultation was in every heart that night; for, although much had to 
be done to carry out their enterprise, the first step and most important 
had been taken: the apples were found accessible. 

After many a consultation under the old walnut-tree in the playground, 
measures were agreed on; and the very next day the ringleaders were 
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down the chimney smelling the apples and scheming how to get at them. 
It was too far to jump or drop down ; but a rope—there were the cords 
of the boxes; what could be more handy? They twisted and twined 
them in and out to the size of a cable, and then, letting down the small- 
est of the party, charged him to come up with his pockets full. But 
pockets, even large ones, would not hold many ; and the small boy had 
small pockets, of course ; so he had to go down several times before he 
could satisfy his companions. 

‘«The thing would be to drop down a basket,” said one. 

‘*Our supper-basket,” said another. 

‘* Yes,” said the small boy ; ‘‘and it would be easier to go down and 
come up in the basket : the cords hurt, I can tell you.” 

Accordingly that very night, the supper being distributed as usual by 
the head boy, the basket was left in its ordinary place, but the following 
morning nobody could find it: where it was hidden, and how, I cannot 
tell, but the next play-hour saw it in the box-room. 

To prevent the possibility of their letting go the rope when the basket 
contained their Mercury or the apples, they secured it round an iron 
bar that was by the hole, and wound or unwound it as need required. 

For some days their depredations went on, and now their revenge was 
at hand. They knew it was Mrs. Pinnicker’s time for fetching fruit for the 
Sunday pies, and a conclave hid about here and there to watch her into 
the room. They saw her put her bright key into the lock, and go in 
and close the door behind her. Would she never come out? were they 
to wait in vain for the pleasure of seeing her horror-stricken face? The 
bell rang, the play-time was up, they were forced to forego their delight ; 
but they saw her in the house, in the dormitory at night, and she looked 
troubled and perplexed. 

They were sure she had complained to the Doctor; but he must have 
told her it was fancy, that the apples couldn’t go through the keyhole, 
and that the heaps were not diminished as she fancied. 

Nevertheless they thought it best to rest awhile, and allowed her to 
make another visit without being beforehand with her. 

Thinking now that she was satisfied, they went to work again, and the 
diminished heaps left no doubt in Mrs. Pinnicker’s mind that thieves 
there were somewhere ; but she had told the Doctor, and the Doctor had 
told her she was mistaken, but that if she saw any fresh symptoms of a 
like nature she had better let him know, and say nothing about it to any 
one else. 

So she went to him again with more consternation than the Doctor 
thought all the apples of Devonshire or Herefordshire were worth ; but, 
as there was moral delinquency involved in the case of their abstraction, 
he took a somewhat serious view of it, and said he would see the apples 
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and judge for himself; for by an occasional visit he would be qualified 
to decide upon the question of theft or no theft: so he took the key. 

Mrs. Pinnicker seemed so quiét about her second loss that the boys 
thought they might venture a fresh excursion into her treasury; and, as 
it chanced, they on the roof, hidden by its ins and outs, and the Doctor 
on the walk beneath, were making their way at the same time to the 
same spot. 

He had let himself in and was looking at the fruit when he thought 
he heard a noise above him. He waited, and heard voices. He was 
almost as much frightened to find he had caught the thieves as he would 
have been if they had caught him. In nervous expectation he waited, 
wondering where he should see them appear, when the “basket slowly 
made its way through the chimney-hole and gradually settled on the 
hearth, the small boy in it not expecting any company, and least of all 
the Doctor. When he saw him (which at first he had not done, as his 
back was toward him) he was so paralyzed with fear that he could not 
utter a sound. The Doctor observed this, and immediately took advan- 
tage of it: he put his finger on his lips, indicating silence. 

‘«Safe 2?” cried a voice above, which the Doctor knew to be his 
nephew’s. The Doctor made signs to the trembling urchin to say ‘‘ Yes,” 
which he did, but in a very husky voice. 

‘*Load away, then,” said several voices. Whereupon the Doctor, 
making signs to him of his intentions, and looking at the thickness of 
the rope, whispered to him to call the accustomed signal when he had 
taken his usual time for filling the basket. Then, settling himself with 
some difficulty in it, he allowed himself to be drawn up, to the utter 
confusion of the small boy, who devoutly wished he had never seen an 
apple in his life. 

‘*A good lot this time,” said the Doctor’s nephew. 

‘*He’s coming up with them,” said another. ‘‘ Mind the rope ; don’t 
let it slip; give it another twist. Well, I think we shall have enough 
to last, this time !” 

While they were rejoicing in the coming spoils, the nearest caught sight 
of the Doctor’s hat; and soon his face was visible, to the electrification 
of all. 

‘*Don’t let me down among the apples, boys,” he said. ‘‘I have had 
some trouble to come up, and should like to stay here a little, if you 
please.” 

There was no escape, no help for it: they went on pulling and twist- 
ing till he was fairly landed on the floor. 

‘« My dear lads,” he exclaimed, when he was out of the basket, ‘‘ how 
could you drive me to make such a journey? I wouldn't for all the 
apples in England do it again, not even if I got them honestly.” 
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Seeing so little anger in his face, they clustered round him, and made 
an awkward attempt at an apology, though they knew none was sufficient. 

“Lads,” he said, ‘‘I can’t forgive you: don’t ask me. It is so very 
disreputable an affair that I wash my hands of it, and will forget it imme- 
diately. Iam only very glad that no one knows it but ourselves, Are 
any other of the boys concerned in it ?” 

They said they had trusted none younger than the one below. 

‘*T’m glad of it, for your sakes. Here, let us put these boxes straight, 
and untwist these ropes. I wouldn’t have Mrs, Pinnicker know that you 
could so far forget your duty to yourselves and to me, for anything.” 

They could have borne a scolding, learned a lesson, or stood a caning ; 
but this way of meeting their delinquency completely overcame them. 
They resolved, one and all, inwardly, never to engage in anything un- 
worthy again. The boxes were speedily replaced, and the ropes put 
right ; and, to save the characters of the thieves, the Doctor‘got out by 
their help from the chimney. Directly he got into the house he sent for 
his housekeeper, and said: ‘‘There are too many apples there by half, 
Mrs. Pinnicker. I’m sure the boys cannot have had enough: mind that 
they have, in future. In fact, to prevent their falling into the hands of 
thieves, as you fancy they do, it is better you should give the key to the 
senior boys, and let them take a sufficient quantity. Remember, lads, 
not to be imprudent!” he added, filling up the canfusion of the thieves. 

“*Tf that wasn’t enough to conquer any heart, I don’t know what would 
be,” said one of the boys many years after, in speaking of it. ‘‘It had 
the effect of making us forgive the housekeeper ; for how could we resent, 
who had been so nobly pardoned? and, more than that, it gave an effect 
to the Doctor’s moral and religious teaching which was most valuable to 
us. We were sure he was sincere; we saw that he had none of the 
meanness that he dealt so gently with, while he must have despised it; 
and we were thoroughly ashamed of ourselves.” 

A boy seldom left Cloverbobs without an impression that a true gentle- 
man could neither be mean, nor selfish, nor disingenuous. Many, too 
many, left with no more than the conviction ; but there were some who 
were so captivated by the light that shone in the good Doctor, that they 
were led to seek its source, and to learn from the perfect Pattern that he 
had studied.— Leisure Hours. 


‘* Hicu birth is a thing that I never knew any one to disparage, except 
him that had it not; and I never knew any one to make a boast of it, 
who had anything else to be proud of.”—Bishop Warburion. 
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JANUARY, 1868. 





THe YEAR. 


FTER making due allowance for the advantage that the near has 

over the distant in filling the eye, we cannot but accord to the year 

just past the first rank in the history of Educational progress. It has 
been one of unexampled prosperity to the cause of popular Education. 

From Georgia to Japan, from Australia to Austria, the claims of 
popular instruction are coming to be recognized to a degree never 
before known. The obligation of the State to afford all its children ac- 
cess to moral and intellectual culture, free from sectarian domination, is 
felt more and more not only in our own country but throughout the 
world. The narrow, selfish interests of peculiar institutions, whether 
social, political, or religious, are everywhere giving way to that broader, 
nobler impulse which demands that a// the rising generation shall be 
taught the elements of knowledge, rather than that a few be trained 
never so thoroughly in the doctrines of this or that political or religious 
school or creed. 

At home, the larger half of our territory is beginning to enjoy the ben- 
efits of instruction accessible to all. In England, the obstacles, which 
have hitherto hindered the establishment of a system of free schools, are 
fast crumbling away; denominational selfishness and prejudice yield 
to political necessity. Even in Austria, the objurgation of the Church 
cannot stop the progress of popular Education unrestricted by sectarian 
bar. Russia is providing schools for her masses lately released from 
serfdom ; the lethargic Turk has seen the advantages of western culture ; 
the self-contented Mongul has opened the doors of the Celestial Empire to 
the influence of barbarian science ; Japan is importing American school- 
books—everywhere a crisis in Educational progress seems to be at 
hand. 

The record of 1867 is thus rich in achievements,—richer in promises 
of blessings in store for and now coming in reach of the millions who 
are sitting in intellectual darkness, Yet we cannot look upon it with 
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unalloyed rejoicing. It bears the names of many—very many—who 
have served nobly in the great work, but who will be with us no more. 
Our ‘‘Yearly Necrology” (to appear next month) must record an 
unprecedented depletion of the ranks of Educators. The places of 
some of them it would seem impossible to fill again ; yet they must be, 
they will be filled :—‘‘ God’s workmen die: but His work goes on.” 


SHALL THE TRUTH BE TOLD ABOUT ScHOOL-Books ? 





T is pleasant to believe that the truth wrongs no man ; but that happy 
faith cannot long survive the conflicts of modern social and business 
relations. A friend’s jocose remark, ‘‘ Let people say what they will of 
me, so long as they do not say what it true,” has a sad substratum of sober 
earnest. The truth is not harmless. If any one doubts this, let him try 
the experiment: of: telling the truth publicly about almost any one of 
our ‘‘ popular” school-books. He will speedily find that at least two ° 
parties count themselves aggrieved ; and it will be a wonder if no retalia- q 
tion brings himself to grief. | 

Authors write books and publishers print them for profit. If their 
profits are cut short by adverse criticism, it matters not how just the criti- 
cism may be, author and publisher look upon it as a personal assault. 
It is true that now and then a publisher or an author is wise enough to 
see that Azs interest, as well as the public’s, is subserved by an honest 
criticism of his work. But such are rare; the majority look no further | 
than the immediate effect in profit or loss. 

The question, then, whether the truth shall be told about school-books 
is by no means a one-sided question. The effects of such truth-telling 
are both divers and diverse—the present, certain, may be injurious ; 
the remote, probable, beneficial. 

To appreciate the first, one must understand the machinery of the 
‘Trade ;’—how books are made and sold ; how they are “‘ introduced ;” 
the warfare of rival publishers and the battles of their agents ; the corrup- 
tion in high places ; the bribery, chicanery, and petty trickery by which 
one book is made to supplant another. If teachers were conscious of 
the contemptible position they occupy, as @ class, in this matter, how 
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they are bought and sold, cajoled and manipulated, by scheming book- 
agents, they would hang their heads in shame. 

To appreciate the second class of effects requires faith—faith in hu- 
manity, faith that the truth will ultimately triumph. 

Let us suppose the book reviewed is, as so many of our school-books 
are, unscholarly, inaccurate, an imposition upon teachers and children. 
The reviewer says so, more or less mildly. The publisher of the book 
rises in wrath. What right has this unknown critic to depreciate the 
value of his property? What right has his neighbor to abet the wrong 
by publishing his criticism? He consoles himself, however, with the 
thought that few persons will see the review ; its influence will be slight. 
But he is mistaken. It goes everywhere. It Aas influence. His agents 
meet it constantly, and have to combat it. His agent at L—, for instance, 
has spent much money and more time in persuading the City, County, or 
State Board of Education that the highest interests of the public demand 
the adoption of the ‘‘ Series” which he represents. His ‘‘case” has been 
well worked up, and success is all but certain. The review comes 
upon the ground. The teachers read it. The committee read it. The 
case is reconsidered. Faith in the agent’s representations, testimonials, 
and all that, is shaken. Perhaps the astute agent of a rival house makes 
capital of the critic’s words and the publication’s name, to turn the tide 
in favor of, it may be, a less worthy series. Our first agent sums up the 
results: his investment of time and money is lost; the prestige that his 
series would have gained from its adoption in L— is lost; the profits 
on the cords of books that would have swelled the sales of the publisher, 


.are lost ;—and all for the interference of this rascally critic. The publisher 


of the book looks upon the publisher of the review as an enemy, who 
has done him an injury. He may manifest his displeasure politely, or 
rudely ; but it will be manifested earnestly. Perhaps he will retaliate, and 
withdraw (to his hurt, let us hope) what he counts as his ‘‘ patronage ;” 
he will cease to advertise with the offender; may be he will sue him for 
damages. 

Is this a fancy sketch? By no means: we speak that we do know, 
and could give names and instances, if we desired. 

And what are, or may be, the good results of such criticism? They 
are not so immediate and patent. For the single review, they may be 
very slight. To limit the sale of, or even to kill, one unworthy book is 
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not much. But will not the next book be likely to be more carefully 
written? Reformations sometimes appear to be sudden; but they are 
long in preparing. Merely to hold constantly before the public a high 
standard by which school-books should be judged, will in time create 
a desire for books equal to the standard ; and with the desire will come 
the books. If a publisher loses money on an unworthy book, he will 
be careful not to publish another like it. If the sale of school-books is 
made to depend upon their intrinsic merit, and not upon the push of the 
publisher, unscrupulous and incompetent book-makers will not long 
flourish as they do now. The character of our teaching and the intelli- 
gence of our teachers will be elevated: the elevation of the teacher will 
surely tell on the condition of the taught, and that for good, 

Is not this worth some sacrifice? We think so; for we regard the 
mental and moral welfare of ome child of greater importance than the 
success or failure of any publisher. There is no nobler work than this ; 
none in which integrity and candor and the true reformer’s fearlessness 
will meet with surer reward im the end. It will cause hard feeling and 
enmity, but we can stand that. It may cause our friends to lose money ; 
we can stand shai too. The good results of such a course may be dis- 
tant and obscure, but they will appear sometime. At any rate, we are 
willing to try for them; and, independent of personal feeling, the favor 
or disfavor of authors or publishers, the hope of present advantage, we 
shall continue to criticise honestly and fearlessly whatever comes within 
our field of labor, looking to the true friends of education for encourage- 
ment and moral support. 


—_——> o— 


WHERE ARE THE Moruers? 


T cannot be denied that of all the influences in the world that of the 
mother is the most powerful, the most lasting, the most enduringly 
fascinating. If it is wanting, there is nothing on earth that can supply 
its stead. Exterior habits may be compelled by any other disciplinarian 
who steps in to supply the mother’s place ; but the appeal to the heart, 
which is in the power of the mother alone, is worth all outward appli- 
ances together in making permanent the moral lessons inculcated, 
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Why, then, do we find this influence so often neglected? We have 
lady writers, committee ladies, elective-franchise ladies, ladies competi- 
tors in every department possible. All well enough, so long as the 
manners of the children do not compel us to ask, Where are the Mothers? 
We do not wish to limit women in any honest range ; but this we say, if 
a lady undertakes to perform a duty, she ought honestly to try to perform 
it well, If women wish to compete f6r notoriety, publicity, literary fame, 
or political position, be it so; only, in that case, let them remain single. 
If they marry, they give a pledge to God and to society that they will 
perform the duties of the married state; and one of these duties is to 
make home a proper and fitting place for the children of that marriage : 
a house of discipline—not of stern rule, as a school must necessarily be, 
but of loving, healthy discipline, where rule, order, government of the 
temper, and the habit of yielding one’s own will for the benefit or grati- 
fication of another, is inculcated by practice ; where love rules by firm- 
ness, and firmness rules by love ; where the minor morals, as Dr. Bowring 
so happily calls them, are brought into constant play, and by the habits of 
self-denial they induce, lay a happy foundation for those major morals 
which form the basis of a sound society. 

All the means and appliances which naturally come under the super- 
vision of the mother are, or may be rendered, instruments of training. 
The food, the clothing, the comfort, the daily routine of the household 
is in her keeping. Is she sweet as a distributor, orderly as a manager, 
firm as a director of the rule to be insisted on, the children feel the influ- 
ence, and uawittingly grow up well-mannered and well-principled. But 
is the mother careless, inexact, occupied with other than a mother’s 
duties, alas for the poor children! They are virtually orphans. They 
grow up the victims of the disorder that necessarily reigns in a house with 
such a governor at its head. 

Universal instruction has its advantages; but among these we do not 
esteem it one that our ladies are becoming a sisterhood of scribblers, 
Doubtless it is very pretty to see in the newspapers a string of rhymes, 
addressed to ‘‘my youngest darling ;” but if the darling is cryimg in the 
cradle, or pouting in the corner, for want of mamma’s notice, while the 
newspaper ecstasies are being provided for, we humbly submit that the 
lines might as well have not been written. True poetry is felt ; it brings 
its fruit in action, fully as well as in writing: in action according to the 
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duties that have been undertaken. The manifest want of the present 
age is duly qualified Mothers; mothers who have intelligence enough 
to apprehend their duty; courage to perform it; and love enough to 
sweeten it. 

How is this want to be supplied? Public opinion can be brought to 
bear on most subjects; will it be powerless on this? Mankind are 
agreed that never yet did a great or good man exist who did not owe his 
character to his mother; and sha!l we not try to sift the ideas of the 
present age of the chaff that is flying in all directions, and endeavor to 
ascertain how best America may be supplied with good Mothers? 


Pray-GrounpDs. 


IGHT, air, and space are absolutely necessary to the sustenance 

and development of a healthy existence. By reducing or vitiating 
either of these, physical, intellectual, and moral abortions are produced. 
For this reason, the cheerful school-room and the open play-ground are 
indispensable to the proper culture of youth. We do not agree with the 
verdict lately delivered at Montreal by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, which forbids all games of any kind whatsoever. Kittens and 
puppies condemn it by their actions ; and there is no reason why the 
highest order of animals—children—should be compelled to obey it. 
Not unfrequently the best ball-player in a school is the foremost scholar 


——prcbably because, to use an artistic simile, play is the complement 
of work. 


The introduction of calisthenic exercises is a step in the right direc- 
tion toward supplying the want of open-air play-grounds in our cities. 
But it is only a step. It is a hothouse forcing of the plant. The deep- 
est stain on modern civilization, not only here but in Europe, is the 
neglect of securing to all the inhabitants of our cities, by proper sanitary 
regulations, air, light, and space, sufficient for healthy existence. Surely 
the fearful inroads death makes upon our little ones should stimulate us 
to our duty in this matter! Would that this were the extent of the evil. 
How many children have been physically warped from such causes! 
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how many morally poisoned! Are we sure that the fearful augmenta- 
tion of the numbers of juvenile criminals during the past year, is not 


mainly attributable to our neglect to supply the young with opportuni- 
ties, places, and means for the recreation necessary to the right develop- 
ment of their physical and moral natures? 

Do not let us seek to quiet our solicitude by pleading impossibility of 
performance, on account of the economical aspect of the question. 
Cities were made for man, not man for cities. For ourselves, pleading 
the cause of the innocents, our ears are shut against the cry of the econo- 
mist. What Christian could stoop to discuss the subject of the expense 
which might be required to furnish our youth with sufficient air, light, 
and space, when we remember that the neglect of such duty cost this city 
during the past summer, more than one hundred children per week, 
who may truly be said to have thus been sacrificed to Mammon ! 


A BENEDICTION. 


LESSED are the Publishers, for they promote the Cause. The 
most ardent and self-sacrificing of the friends of education are they : 
and more than any others are they actuated by a pure desire to see the 
mass of teachers ‘‘elevated.” Behold how great the interest they take in 
Teachers’ Institutes! What inducements they offer to laggard (yet incor- 
ruptible) offcials to be on hand! Howanxious they are that teachers shall 
not neglect these precious privileges! Learned authors they send there to 
instruct the teachers ; and they pay much money to prominent teachers to 
induce them to be instructed. They send likewise earnest and eloquent 
men, to inform the teachers what books they ought to use, and they give 
the teachers ‘‘heaps” of books, that they may judge for themselves! And 
lest the teachers should spend in frivolity the hours unoccupied by Insti- 
tute duties, these zealous men beset them, before and behind, in their 
goings out and their comings in, when they are eating and when they 
are drinking, doing the behests of their generous employers! And all 
for the advancement of Education. Blessed are the Publishers, for they 
promote the Cause! 
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NITED STATES.—Much interest is being manifested, particularly 

on the Pacific coast, in behalf of the mining interests of the coun- 

try and the great need of a more intelligent development of our vast 
mineral resources. ‘The present yearly product of our mines is estimated 
at $75,000,000. Statistics recently collected show that there is an aver- 
age loss, in the reduction of ores, of not less than 25 per centum, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to more than $18,000,000 a year. At least half 
this loss might be prevented by a proper system of extracting the metals. 
How much of the immense sums that are now wasted in unintelligent 
mining might be saved and profitably employed, and how far the mining 
interest would be extended by a better education of the miners, it is im- 
possible to estimate. Heretofore our miners have learned their business, 
for the most part, by experience—a school whose proverbial dearness is 
nowhere better shown than in mining. An effort will doubtless be made, 
during the present session of Congress, to secure the establishment of a 
School of Mines commensurate in its design with the interests involved. 
The good that would result from such an institution, properly conducted, 
would be beyond estimation. But we question the propriety of making 
it a Government school, as the design seems now to be. In Europe the 
mining schools are properly controlled by the State, for the State is di- 
rectly interested in the mines. Here, where the mines are developed 
entirely by private enterprise, the conditions are all opposed to a Govern- 
ment school. Let us have a National school of mines, aided, if need 
be, by the Government, but entirely removed from political influence. 
New Yorx.—The N. Y. Chamber of Commerce proposes to establish a 
Nautical School, where instruction in seamanship will be given gratu- 
itously to boys of good character. This is an enterprise deserving the 
highest success, At a late session of the American Institute of Architects, 
the Committee on Education recommended the formation of a Polytech- 
nic School. To carry out their designs, half a million dollars will be 
required. It is proposed to locate the school on the upper part of Man- 
hattan Island, or on the banks of the Hudson in Westchester County. 
A farm will be bought, to be entirely under the management of the Insti- 
tute. Pennsytvania.—A School of Music, modelled after the European 
conservatories, is to be opened in Philadelphia. Connected with the 
school is to be a library of musical works, free to pupils and those elected 
by the trustees. Lectures will be given upon musical subjects, and also 
instruction in elocution and the modern languages.—The directors of 
Girard College have made public their reasons for removing Mr. Smith 
from the presidency of that institution. If the charges which they make 
against him are true (and there appears to be no room for doubt in the 
matter), Mr. Smith merits the severest punishment. His mismanage- 
ment of the college might be forgiven, but never his inhuman abuse of 
the orphans committed to his care. The directors, by their own testi- 
mony, are greatly to blame for tolerating him so long. District or 
Cotumsia.—The trustees of the Colored Schools of Washington complain 
bitterly, in their report to the Secretary of the Interior, of the municipal 
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authorities for withholding the money voted to the colored schools by 
Congress, out of the proceeds of taxes on property owned by colored 
persons. This fund amounts to $160,000.—In his report of the opera- 
tions of the Freedmen’s Bureau, General Howard says that the total 
number of day, night, and industrial schools reported, is 2,207, with 
2,442 teachers, of whom 699 are colored. The number of scholars js 
130,735—forty thousand more than was reported last year. The freed- 
men own 391 school-houses, and support, wholly or in part, 1,056 of the 
schools. The average amount paid monthly by freedmen for tuition is 
$14,555. The work of the various Freedmen’s Commissions, maintained 
by voluntary contributions, is of course not included in the Bureau 
reports. 


BRITISH AMERICA.—The commissioners appointed to examine 
the condition of education in Victoria, show in their report that the 
people of that distant province have carefully weighed the importance of 
the matter. In 1862 the Common School Law went into operation. 
Owing to the untoward situation of the colony, progress has been slow. 
Of 121,661 children of age to receive instruction, 56,473 were on the 
school-rolls in 1862. In 1865 the number of children had increased to 
170,000, but only 64,926 attended school, and the average attendance 
was 49,218. 11,378 pupils were at private schools. After thorough 
examination of all the circumstances, the commissioners favor the adop- 
tion of compulsory education. The teachers, in many instances, are 
totally unqualified for their positions. The establishment of a training- 
school is therefore recommended. The main recommendations of the 
Commission are as follows : Compulsory education ; the appointment of 
a minister of instruction, responsible to Parliament; the exclusion of 
sectarian teaching from the public schools ; examination of teachers pre- 
vious to appointment ; the establishment of a training-school ; separate 
grant for the benefit of the Chinese and Aborigines; the levying of a 
land-rate in aid of schools.—The following is a regulation respecting 
teachers’ licenses in Nova Scotia: ‘‘ All candidates for license will be 
required, on presenting themselves for examination, to furnish a written 
certificate of good moral character, signed by a minister of religion or by 
two of her majesty’s justices of the peace.” In this province teachers 
have no unexpected holidays. ‘‘ When for any cause the trustees of a 
school shall deem it desirable that any prescribed teaching-day should be 
given as a holiday, the school or schools may be kept in session on the 
Saturday of the week in which such holiday has been given, and such 
Saturday shall be held to be in all respects a legal teaching-day.” 


HAYTI.—The government is engaged in arranging plans for the 
establishment of a system of education on a liberal basis, and the Secre- 
tary of State for Public Instruction has published a circular, making 
known the intentions of the government on this subject. The plans 
contemplate founding at Port-au-Prince a Haytian University, on the 
same footing as the colleges of France, thus preventing the necessity for 
Haytians’ sending their children to that country to obtain a superior edu- 
cation, Primary schools are to be established in all the communes, and 
in several parts of the republic schools of industry, in which Haytian youth 
are to be instructed in various handicrafts. 
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GREAT BRITAIN.—Up to the passage of the Reform Act of the 
last session of Parliament, although the religious denominations and a 
large number of benevolent and far-seeing persons, took an interest in 
the establishment of a system of, national education, the public at large 
regarded it with apathy. Every one did indeed admit that it would be a 
good thing if the people were educated ; and that it would, in the long 
run, be dangerous to leave successive generations to grow up in ignorance 
and brutality. But few feit that the work of education was of instant and 
urgent importance ; that it could not be neglected without immediate 
danger to the State ; and that it must, if necessary, be carried out with 
but slight reference to the scruples and crotchets which have been the 
subject of so much barren and irritating controvery. All this, however, 
is now changed. There is a growing, if not already a general, conviction 
that if the masses are to possess supreme political power in the country, 
their intelligence must be developed in some way or other. While the 
higher and middle classes are justly alarmed at the prospect of being 
governed by an ignorant multitude, the working-classes are anxious to 
fit themselves for the discharge of the new duties intrusted tothem. The 
educational movement has thus derived an immense impetus, both from 
the upper and the lower end of the social scale. The Committee of Privy 
Council on Education are entering upon a gigantic undertaking. Their 
purpose is to take a complete census of education throughout England 
and Wales. Not only will an attempt be made to get returns from the 
schools attached to the many religious denominations, and controlled by 
committees, but also from the thousands of seminaries, boarding-schools, 
academies, and the little schools taught by dames and young women, 
which are found in single rooms in almost every street in almost every 
town. 


FRANCE.—The Education Department of the Exposition established 
two grand facts in regard to education in France : $1. Great progress in 
the last five years; and, 2. Much greater to be expected from present 
institutions in the future. In the 37,510 communes there are yet 694 
which possess no schools. Considerable progress is being made to fill 
up this gap. Schocis have been established in 162 communes in the 
past two years, Altogether, in the same period, there have been erected 
in France over 1,200 schools, and their attendance increased by 135,000 
pupils. Of the 4,000,000 children between seven and thirteen years of 
age, less than 700,000 do not attend school. In 1865, 440,000 received 
no instruction whatever. Half the children attended school the whole 
year. At the close of 1866 there were 28,546 evening classes. 600,000 
adult scholars had attended these classes during some part of the year. 
The number of state schools in the communes, in 1865, was 38,629; 
of these 14,721 were girls’ schools. ‘The number of teachers equalled 
the number of schools. The number of pupils was 2,423,654. The 
total expense of primary education was over 70,000,000 francs. Of 
free schools, not connected with the State, there were, for boys, 2,979 ; 
mixed, 541. They were attended by 223,319 boys and 5,925 girls. 
There were, besides, 12,893 girls’ schools, with an attendance of 729,684 ; 
and 1,088 infant schools, numbering 35,618 boys and 38,762 girls. 
Of 4, 436, 470 children who attended school, 2,826,952 paid for tuition. 
In 1865, 657,401 children left school. Of ‘these, 91,170 did not know 
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how to read and write; 170,838 could read and write only ; 286,202, in 
addition, knew arithmetic ; 109,191 had received general instruction. 
The first two classes, more than one-third of the whole, had received so 
little instruction that in a few years they will have forgotten it all. For 
this class adult schools are now much encouraged, and have made extra- 
ordinary progress. The most enlightened population of Frince are those 


bordering the Rhine ; the least instructed, those of Brittany, the centre, 
the Landes, and Corsica. 


PRUSSIA. —Professor Ewald, of the University of Gottingen, the cele- 
brated Oriental scholar, having declined to take the oath of fealty to the 
King of Prussia, has received an official intimation from the Minister of 
Public Instruction, at Berlin, that ‘‘as his faculties are evidently giving 
way,” he will be placed upon the retired list. 


ITALY.—Of the 21,776,950 inhabitants of Italy, there are still 
16,999,651 that can neither read nor write. Only 1,214,938 children 
are in attendance in the schools, 7 ¢., scarcely one-sixteenth of the popu- 
lation. Of all the Christian nations of Europe, Italy has the smallest 
proportion of children in the schools, it being 21/, per cent. below either 
Austria or Spain. Bavaria has the most. Still there is progress in Italy. 
In 1862 the number of schools was only 30,163; in 1864, 39,080; in 
1866, 43,767. In 1864 there were 42,869 teachers; in 1866, 41,211. 
Italy has twenty-one universities and twenty-four lyceums (equivalent to 
our colleges), which are supported by the general government. For the 


primary schools the provinces have to provide. 


AUSTRIA.—The Common Council of Vienna have lost no time in 
replying to the recent address of the Austrian Prelates, on the subject of 
education and the Concordat. Because the Council wish to establish 
a teachers’ educational institute, in which scientific instruction would be 
given without respect to creed, though not in opposition to any creed, 
the twenty-five Bishops who addressed the Emperor accused the corpora- 
tion of a desire to bring religion and morality into contempt. The 
counter-address indignantly repudiates this charge, and emphatically 
asserts those principles of religious freedom and secular education which 
are now spreading all over Europe. The Emperor, to his credit be it 
said, fully acknowledged the excellence of the work which the Common 
Council is doing, and sharply reproved the Bishops for their perversity. 


AUSTRALIA.—A petition has been presented by the Chinese to the 
Assembly at Melbourne, having reference to the Educational Bill. It 
was addressed ‘‘To the honorable and universally-respected gentlemen 
in Parliament assembled, deliberating on the honorable affairs of state in 
obedience to the dictates of heavenly reason, and for the furtherance of 
the well-being of the people.” It then stated that the petitioners had 
heard that a proposal had been submitted for establishing among the 
Chinese schools for instructing them in their own and in English letters. 
They felt that the proposal indicated a benevolent heart and a philan- 
thropic purpose: and approaching the presence of Parliament with 
‘profound prostration,” they hoped it would give effect to this laudable 
project, ‘‘seeing it is one that will help to show us, ignorant people that 
we are, how to reject the evil and prefer the good.” 
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ONNING, the other day (as is our custom from time to time), the 

trade-lists of School-Book Publishers, to see what might be going 

on in this department of educational progress, our attention was arrested 
by the following announcement : 

‘*Smitru’s First Book, or Primary Geography. New Revised Edition. 
Illustrated with 126 Engravings and 30 Maps.”* 

Smith's First BookP It had a strangely suggestive sound. Instantly 
our thoughts were carried back a score of years or more to the old school- 
house on the hill—it was mew then. Old Porcupine (as the master 
was lovingly called) was there with his unresting ferule ; and we instinc- 
tively hitched in our easy-chair in remembrance of its (the ferule’s, not the 
chair’s) frequent application. We saw again the bright-faced, ‘auburn- 
haired lad—we called him ‘‘Sorrel-Top” Aen : he sleeps in an unknown 
soldier’s grave to-day, poor fellow—who came from another school, and 
brought with him a calico-covered copy of ‘‘Smith’s First Book.” 
Michell was the standard, then lately introduced among us; so the 
strange book became a waif, a vagabond, the object of many borrowings, 
the subject of many mutilations. The Beasts and Birds of its elaborate 
frontispiece were soon adorned with many hues. The disconsolate 
monkey sitting on nothing (we had to do that sometimes, and could 
sympathize with him) was provided with a sharp stick whereon to rest 
himself. ‘‘The Presidents’” eyes were punctured with pins, and their 
faces daubed with purloined water-colors. ‘‘Santa-Anna” was likened 
to Pat. Daley, and furnished with appropriate scarlet whiskers. The 
story of ‘‘ Tell and Gesler” was rehearsed and re-enacted with variations. 
And numberless were the talks in the horse-shed, back of the meeting- 
house, over “‘ Life in California”—its miner in the foreground, showing 
to a walking arsenal a lump of gold as big as his fist; its tent ‘‘ Hotel” 
in the corner, with a customer transferring the contents of a jug; its 
lively (and deathly) discussion with pistols going on in the centre ; its 
overloaded donkey ; its stupendous mountains in the distance. We saw 
too the awful ‘‘ Maelstrom,” with its ship a wreck and contorted whale, 
which used to cast such a gloom over the imagination of adventurous 
urchins whose ambition tended seaward; and the ‘‘Stack of Deer’s- 
horns,” which fired the souls of so many incipient Nimrods. 

And this wonderful book we read, is ‘‘ New [ly] Revised.” What 
can it be like zow? we thought. We sent fora copy,—and verily we 
found it more marvellous than ever. The hundred and twenty-six illus- 
trations are still the same, save that extreme age and much use have made 
them somewhat dim. The little dog in the foreground of ‘‘ Mount 
Vernon, the seat of the Jaf Gen. George Washington,” has run his legs 
off, but the big dog has not yet overtaken him. ‘‘The Juggernaut” is 
still ‘‘drawn by Elephants.” ‘The terrible battle between the ‘‘ Boat’s 
crew and the Boa-constrictor” yet goes on. . . . 
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But the text! Herein, O gentle reader, we perceive the advantage of 
maturity. The manifold beauties and wonders of this wonderful work— 
sealed to the eyes of urchinhood—are, to maturity, open as the noon- 
day. ‘The book has been ‘‘ revised,” but with loving and tender hands. 
Here and there a word or a figure has been changed, and the list of 
Presidents brought down to Andrew Johnson ; but nothing viial have been 
touched. We still read that ‘‘all yon orbs” are ‘‘ upheld by the same 
ALL-PERFECT Hanp that created them ‘in the beginning.’” That the 
‘remarkable event,” the Deluge, ‘‘ occurred 1656 years after creation, 
or 4214 prior to a. D. 1866: wd began Dec. 7th, and continued 377 
days.” The United States ‘‘comprise thirty-six States and ten Ter- 
ritories.” Their ‘‘ population is over Awventy-three millions,” and they 
‘tare intersected or crossed by canals and railroads in various places.” 
(We quote the number of the States and Territories, because they are evi- 
dently interpolations. The successive chapters enumerate 6 Eastern 
States, 4 Middle, 11 Southern, 11 Western, and g Territories.)  Ply- 
mouth Rock ‘‘is often visited, and held in great veneration.” Connec- 
ticut ‘‘has some very flourishing manufactories.” The people of the 
Middle States ‘‘are well informed, and mostly engaged in the cultivation 
of wheat and foreign commerce.” ‘‘California has recently become a 
State.” The government of Mexico is ‘‘republican.” (Wonder if the 
vicissitudes of fortune will ever make the res# of the book come true 
again!) ‘* Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Wirtemberg,. . . . with thirty 
other sovereignties and four free cities, form the German Empire or 
Confederation.” And— but why enumerate? The book is ‘‘new 


revised,” and the intelligent teachers who buy it, and the happy children 
who study it, can trust to the name and fame of the publishers, and be 
sure of receiving the latest results of Geographical Science. 


Day's ‘‘Elements of Logic,”* the author tells us, ‘‘is designed for 
learners.” In its arrangement, it is one of the most methodical books 
that we have ever seen. Method, however, is not everything. Clearness 
and accuracy of statement are far more important. Indeed, they are of 
prime importance. They are so in all writings, but especially so in 
books designed for learners, and on abstruse subjects. If one’s language 
is false, obscure, or grammatically inaccurate, however methodical he 
may be, he necessarily fails, more or less, of placing before us the 
thoughts, or the phases of thought, which he wishes to present. He posi- 
tively places barriers between himself and his readers. We are sorry, 
therefore, to see a work which, like this, we took up with the hope of 
finding only excellences, lacking in the all-important matter of perspicu- 
ity and correctness of expression. Our limits forbid our going into any 
very extended proof of the fact that it is thus lacking. But in justice to 
ourselves we must adduce a few examples, enough at least to show that 
we are not making a reckless and unfounded charge. 

On page 2, in explaining the sense in which he uses the word Ahoughi, 
as denoting ‘‘the object-matter of Logic,” the author says : 

“If the Faculty of Perception present any object, as a Tree, the object 
is first apprehended vaguely and simply by itself. But as the attention 
is concentrated upon it, it is apprehended as standing in certain relations 
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—either in external relations to other objects which, with it, make up a 
certain sphere of knowledge to us, or in internal relations to some of its 
own parts or properties. The object, thus viewed in relation to: the 
object without or to the part or property within, is said to be shoughi. 
Before, the tree was simply perceived—known simply in itself; now it 
is known relatively to something else—to some object external to itself, 
or to some internal part of itself: for instance, externally, as distant from 
some other external object ; or, internally, as broadly-branched, as cov- 
ered with foliage, as fruit-bearing, or as having some other property or 
character. Thought, then, is a cognition, not immediate and irrelative, 
as is a perception, an intuition, an imagination, but mediate and relative 
—a cognition of an object as related to something else. We shink the 
tree, when we apprehend it as distant, as branching, and the like—as 
having some attribute.” 

On this, we wish to offer a few words. (1) Is an ‘‘ object,” when 
viewed, transformed into ‘‘thought?” By no means. But our author 
says ‘‘the object thus viewed,” etc., is called shought. This is like a 
schoolboy’s heedlessly saying ‘‘ northeast,” when he means ‘‘ northwest.” 
It is worse: it is one of the numberless examples that may be found 
throughout the book of confounding thoughts and things. And yet 
Logic, according to our author (page 8), ‘‘ preserves us from illusions and 
phantoms, which are for the most part occasioned by the confounding 
of experiences and thoughts ; and the consequent imposition of thoughts 
for objects.” (2) The author refers to foliage as an ‘‘internal” part of a 
tree. Here, too, we know what he means; but it is not by what he 
says, so much as in spite of it. (3) ‘‘Thought is @ cognition.” We 
should prefer either ‘‘ thought is cognition,” or ‘‘a thought is a cogni- 
tion.” (4) We fancied we had encountered a misprint when we read 
‘*We think the tree.” But the expression recurs too often to be a mis- 
print: ‘‘I cannot ¢hink anything without shinking i in some particular 
mode ;” ‘‘I may ¢hink Bucephalus as existing,” etc. (5) The object- 
matter of Logic is said (page 2) to be thought. And shoughi, as denoting 
the object-matter of Logic, is defined or explained in this passage to be 
‘*a cognition.” This is a plain confounding of shough/ as ‘‘a class- 
noun” with /houghi as ‘‘a mass-noun.” (See Day’s ‘‘Art of Composi- 
tion,” pp. 41, 42.) For when the author says, ‘‘ The object-matter of 
Logic is Thought,” he does not mean to say—notwithstanding his ex- 
planations to the contrary—‘‘ The object-matter of Logic is @ cognition 
—an individual act of the mind—a thought.” He means that mental 
exercise, or exercising of the mind, which results in thoughts or cog- 
nitions. 

Were we called upon to express the thoughts of the above extract more 
clearly and accurately, beginning with the third sentence, we should say 
somewhat as follows : 

‘* The viewing of the object thus, in relation to something without or 
to something pertaining to itself, we call thought. Before, there was 
simply a perception. The tree was known merely as a tree, considered 
in itself. Now, it is known in relation to something else ; either some- 
thing external to itself, as its distance from some other object, or some~ 
thing pertaining to itself, as its being tall, or bearing fruit, or having 
foliage, or possessing some other property. Thought, then, is cognition ; 
not immediate and irrelative, like perception, or intuition, or recollec- 
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tion, but mediate and relative—that exercise of the mind whith regards 
an object as related to something else. For instance, we /hink respecting 
a tree, when we consider it as having some attribute,—as being distant, 
or tall, or branching, cr having some other quality or characteristic.” 

On page 7 we read : 

‘*When a fragment of a bone was presented to Cuvier, he was enabled 
in thought to read in it the size, age, habits, the specific characteristics of 
the animal to which it belonged. So Thought, out of a fragment of 
fact, interprets rich and vast treasures of truth through its relations, inter- 
nal and external.” 

‘*A fragment of fact.” Is this a misprint? If it is, the book abounds 
in misprints of the same sort ; as, ‘‘ Logic is true Instrument of Knowl- 
edge ;” ‘‘It may be corrected by new survey ;” ‘‘The thought of Buce- 
phalus as quadruped comes up in the mind.” From the frequent recur- 
rence of such examples, we infer that ‘‘a fragment of fact” is not a 
misprint, but a peculiarity of our author's. We wonder, however, at not 
finding, in the preceding sentence, ‘‘a fragment of bone,” instead of 
‘‘a fragment of a bone.” To speak of ‘‘ interpreting treasures” is not 
quite rhetorically correct ; treasures being generally found, or discovered, 
or gathered, rather than interpreted. ‘‘ Through its relations.” Through 
whose relations? asks the learner. Is it truth’s, or fragment’s, or fact’s, 
or thought’s? He is really in doubt, but concludes, after much study, 
that they must be ‘‘fact’s” relations. 

On the same page we read again : ‘‘ The absolute impotence of Logic, 
of Thought, to construct a science in any department, without the matter 
of that science being previously given in experience, is now everywhere 
recognized.” Here, shough/ seems to be put in apposition with /ogic, as 
denoting the same thing. And yet we read a few lines before, as well 
as afterward, that ‘‘logic is not thought.” What then does the author 
mean? The expression, ‘‘ without the matter of that science being pre- 
viously given,” is grammatically incorrect and uncalled for. A writer 
of text-books on the use of language ought rather to have said, ‘‘ The 
absolute impotence of thought to construct a science before the material 
for that science has been furnished and brought together by observation, 
is now very generally recognized.” 

On page 8 we read: ‘‘Logic, indeed, is not Thought; it is only 
Thought applied to Thought; the science of Thought, or still more 
precisely, the science of the necessary in Thought.” Now this may be 
clear to some learners. But if it does not require more than an ordinary 
application of thought before most learners can comprehend it, we greatly 
err. ‘‘ Logic, not thought,” says the learner; ‘‘and yet it zs thought— 
applied to thought. What can this mean?” Why, simply that logic is 
not thought, but only a result of thought applied to thought—a system 
of doctrines derived from an application of thought to thought’s own 
processes. ‘‘The science of the necessary in Thought?” says the learner, 
inquiringly. Yes, we say; isn’t it plain? If not, read the first half of 
page 5; you may possibly understand it then. If you don’t, you are 
as badly off as we are. 

One extract more (see page 353): 

‘Of the two objects of thought identified in a Judgment, one is neces- 
sarily viewed as the primitive which is to be identified with the other, or 
is determined by it. This so-viewed primitive or determined object is 
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called the .»dyject ; which may be defined to be that of which we judge. 
The other, viewed as the determining element, is called the Predicate, 
which may be defined to be that which is judged of the subject. The 
subject and the predicate make up the matter of thought or the da/um to 
thought. They are called the Zerms of a Proposition.” 

Here, the terms of a proposition are said to be the subject and the 
predicate. But the subject and the predicate are said to be ‘‘ two objects 
of thought.” For example, if we say, ‘‘Iron is magnetic,” the sudbs/ance 
called iron (one of the objects of thought in this case), is the subject ; 
while the fact of its being magnetic (the other of the two objects of 
thought here), is the predicate. That is to say, these objects are here the 
terms of a proposition. And do these objects constitute a ‘‘ judgment 
expressed in words?” Not at all. Do they constitute a proposition? 
Our author says they do; 2 «¢, if we are to take him to mean what he 
really says. But if a proposition, as he teaches, is, in this instance, 
something made up of iron and the fact of iron’s being magnetic, it is 
certainly a very singularly compounded nondescript, to say the least. 
Either the author’s definition of a proposition on page 31, or his logic here, 
is at fault. We rather think neither of them will bear close examination. 

Now we submit,.with all deference, whether a writer on rhetoric and 
composition, as well as logic, ought to be expected to write thus. We 
confess that to us such writing seems altogether unnecessary. If the 
author's studies in Logic have not trained him for more ‘‘ effective think- 
ing, especially with reference to the construction of discourse,” which he 
confesses (page iv) to be the aim of this volume, we fear he will fail to lead 
others beyond the point which he has not as yet himself transcended. 


Froupe’s ‘‘Short Studies” * consists mainly of historical lectures, and 
essays of a historical bearing. The subjects treated of, and the scholarly 
and pleasing manner in which they are handled, cannot fail to interest 
the general reader. Indeed, the investigations in this direction to which 
the author has devoted himself for the last quarter of a century, under 
the guidance of a liberal and truth-loving spirit, eminently qualify him 
to speak on these points. The pictures he presents to us from time to 
time are clear and life-like, displaying the touch of a master-hand. 

The first lecture, in which he differs with Mr. Buckle in his theory of 
history as a science, is replete with valuable instruction. Here are his 
views respecting the method in which history should be written: ‘‘ For 
history to be written with the complete form of a drama, doubtless is im- 
possible. But there are periods . ... the history of which may be 
so written that the actors shall reveal their characters in their own words. 
. Wherever possible, let us not be told adou/ this man or that. 
Let us hear the man himself speak, let us see him act, and let us be left 
to form our own opinions about him. The historian, we are told, must 
not leave his readers to themselves. He must not only lay the facts be- 
fore them: he must tell them what he himself thinks about those facts. 
In my opinion, this is precisely what he ought not to do.”—Page 34. 
We commend these thoughts to the consideration of writers of history, 
especially to those who write for the young. How vastly more interest- 
ing, and consequently instructive, history would be, if thus written. 
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We especially admire the spirit that pervades the volume. Avoiding 
the extremes of ultraism and conservatism, the author displays a truly 
catholic spirit, the tendency of which cannot be otherwise than liberal- 
izin 

The three papers that have pleased us most are those upon ‘‘ The In- 
fluence of the Reformation on the Scottish Character,” ‘‘The Dissolution 
of the Monasteries,” and ‘‘ England’s Forgotten Worthies.” In addition 
to this, we may remark that the book is enriched, all along, with apho- 
risms, many of which are strikingly truthful, fraught with wisdom, and 
display a wide and generous range of thought on the part of the author. 
Witness the fo'lowing: ‘‘Show me a people where trade is dishonest, 
and I will show you a people where religion is a sham.”—P. 109. ‘‘It 
is hard to lose one’s life for a ‘ perhaps ;’ and philosophical belief at the 
bottom means a ‘perhaps,’ and nothing more.”—P. 148. ‘‘Toleration 
is a good thing in its place ; but you cannot tolerate what will not toler- 
ate you, and is trying to cut your throat.”—Jb. ‘‘ Ptolemy was not 
perfect, but Newton had been a fool if he had scoffed at Ptolemy. New- 
ton could not have been without Ptolemy, nor Ptolemy without the 
Chaldees.”—P. 156. A thought worthy of remembrance and cherishing 
for those contracted spirits in politics, religion, science, and literature, 
who are ever decrying their predecessors because of certain imperfections, 
while it is through the antecedent labors of these very persons that they 
themselves have become whatever they are of worth, or note, or influ- 
ence in the world. 

We conclude with heartily thanking both the author and the publishers 
for this work ;_ the former for the subject-matter of it, so pleasingly set 
forth, and the latter for the attractive dress in which it comes before us. 


Tue Latin Manual* of Professor Fischer is steadily winning its way to 
use and favor. The third edition is now in hand. We can only repeat 
the good opinion we expressed of it on its first appearance, a year ago. 
It is original, learned, and thorough, to a degree to satisfy the most 
exacting. It is not a book, however, for teachers who desire a sinecure. 
Its successful use depends quite as much upon the teacher’s willingness 
to work, to be thorough, as upon its adaptation to the wants of the 
learner. The author has substituted for dogmatic rules, so easy to hear 
recited, a system natural and full of life, but one requiring 4/ on the 
part of the teacher. The student (whose advantage has been most con- 
sulted) sees the Latin sentence growing under his hand in strict accord- 
ance with a law, which is carried out with a consistency that shows at 
once its own truth and the beautiful organization of the language. The 
third declension is presented in a manner that leaves little to be desired. 
The chapter on pronouns is constructed on an entirely new method, by 
which is obviated the confusion which makes this part of Latin Gram- 
mar usually so perplexing to students. The combination of syntactical 
with etymological rules is very successful. There is nowhere anything 
like bias. The syntactical rules given in nearly every etymological lesson 
never seem out of their proper place. They fall naturally just where they 
are given. ‘The student everywhere feels that he is studying laws, not 
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arbitrary rules ; a system built on thought, not something whose utility 
will be patent at some future time. The progress of the work is strictly 
systematic, without leaps or digressions, anticipation or recapitulation. 
The exercises have been prepared with great care. There is no time 
wasted with the translation of forms which the student cannot understand, 
and which in other handbooks are really translated by the author, giving 
the student more occasion to use his pen than his mind. The examples 
for translation are based on a regular system of repetition; each rule 
being exemplified not only when it is first given, but frequently after- 
ward in combination with new rules. To many, the number of examples 
for translation may seem excessive. ‘The author has wisely chosen to 
err (if at all) on the safe side. It is easy enough for the teacher to omit, 
but not so easy in all cases to supply, examples. 


Tue favorable manner in which the first part of Dr. Flint’s ‘‘ Physi- 
ology of Man” was received has encouraged the author to issue the second 
part,* which embraces alimentation, digestion, and absorption. In no 
other work do we find the subject of alimentation so fully or so carefully 
treated as in this. The effects of restricted or unvaried diet are distinctly 
set forth, Here Dr. Flint enjoys an advantage over every previous 
writer, in that at Andersonville and Salisbury there existed the most ex- 
tended opportunities ever known for dietetic observations. By order of 
the Confederate Government, the effects of improper and restricted diet 
were there most carefully noted by Professor Joseph Jones. The facts 
related are of intense interest, both historically and scientifically. The 
food given to the prisoners was insufficient in quantity and poor in qual- 
ity—bacon and unbolted indian-meal. This soon became so distasteful 
that even the cravings of hunger were forgotten in the feeling of disgust. 
‘‘ Large numbers of the Federal prisoners appeared to be utterly disgusted 
with the indian-corn, and immense piles of corn-bread could be seen in 
the stockade and hospital enclosures.” ‘‘In such cases an urgent feeling 
of hunger was not a prominent symptom ; and even when it existed at 
first, it soon disappeared, and was succeeded by an actual loathing of 
food.” ‘‘The effects of mental depression and of defective nutrition 
were manifested not only in the slow, feeble motions of the skeleton-like 
forms, but also in such lethargy, listlessness, and torpor of the mental 
faculties as rendered these unfortunate men oblivious and indifferent to 
their afflicted condition.” Dr. Flint makes good use of the investigations 
by Chossat, Bernard, and Magendi. In his discussion of alimentary 
principles he goes rather further than most of his compeers, and invades 
the kitchen. His comments upon many ordinary methods of cooking 
are severe, but sensible and well timed. It would have been well, in- 
deed, it others had turned their attention in this direction. This gener- 
ation would have been healthier, for however little control physicians 
have over themselves, it cannot be denied that they exercise a powerful 
influence over their patients. This work will fail to comfort those at- 
tached to a vegetable diet, for the author maintains that ‘‘in man the 
mental and physical vigor is, as a rule, notably impaired by a strictly 
vegetable diet.” The observations respecting the value of alcoholic 
liquors are interesting, and coincide mainly with those. of Lehmann, 
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who denies that they are alimentary substances, and asserts that they can 
be of benefit in only exceptional cases, and even in those only when used 
for but a short time. The usefulness of wines, not too able-bodied, and 
of beer is acknowledged. 

The sections upon the gastric juice contain many facts and observa- 
tions, which cannot fail to prove of interest to scientific readers. The 
author accepts in great measure Pavy’s theory of the protection of the 
stomach, during life, from action of the gastric juice. Dr. Pavy holds 
that the alkaline blood permeating the coats of the stomach continually 
neutralizes the acid juice, and so prevents any injurious action. In cases 
where death has happened soon after a meal, the stomach has been found 
digested ; the blood had ceased to flow. In like manner, any small 
animal, not containing sufficient blood to neutralize the acid, is digested 
soon after its introduction. All statements respecting the existence of 
lizards, and other animals of that class, in the stomach, must be regarded 
as fictions. 

On the whole, this work is one of the most labored of its kind. It is 
not merely a careful compilation of other men’s labors, but it contains 
the results of many original investigations by the author. For the most 
part, the language is sufficiently free from technicality to render the work 
fit for lay-readers. Sometimes, however, the author betrays an affection 
for barbarous and obsolete words, such as phonation and sputation, for 
talking and spitting. The publishers have issued the work in hand- 
some style. 


THE name and fame of Horace Mann render unnecessary anything 
more than a simple announcement of the republication of his ‘‘ Lectures 
and Reports on Education.” They constitute the choicest classics of 
our Educational Literature, and should, and we trust will, find a place 
in every teacher’s library. The volume in hand, the second of the 
“Life and Works of Horace Mann,” contains seven lectures embracing 
all the important topics of Education, and four of the twelve annual 
reports made by Mr. Mann as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Educatien ; edited by his widow, Mrs. Mary Mann, Cambridge, Mass., 
and published as a subscription-book for her. Large 12mo, of nearly 
600 pages, toned paper. Price $3. 
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THE abyusTABLE Map anp Cuart Support. 


HIS useful piece of school apparatus * needs no commendation. 

Every teacher will recognize its convenience and value. Its 
general appearance is well shown by the cut. There are, however, some 
points in its construction which the engraving does not fully exhibit. 
‘These we will briefly describe. The braces of the iron base serve to give 
strength and stiffness to the feet, and also to secure the depth of socket 
for the standard necessary to make it perfectly and permanently rigid. 
The standard is grooved to sustain a movable ‘‘T,” the cross-piece 
of which bears two sliding arms, provided with hooks, for sustaining 
the map or chart. The Support is raised or lowered by means of a 
knob, the position of which is indicated by the dotted line from A. 
This knob also governs a spring which holds the ‘‘T” in place. 
The cut shows the top raised one notch and the arms slightly extended 
to receive the large map shown by the dotted outlines. 

The merit of this Support cannot be considered relatively, for there 
is nothing else like it. It is the sole occupant of the field; and it an- 
swers its purpose perfectly. Setting aside its convenience, it must com- 
mend itself to every teacher on the score of economy. It will save its 
cost in a single year in any school-room, by preventing the necessity of 
subjecting maps to the soiling incident to their exposure on the walls. 
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@ Manufactured by J. W. ScoERMERHORN & Co., 430 Broome St., New York. Price: H 
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